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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


We do not say that a man who takes no interest in 
publivesaffairs is a man who minds his own business, 
We say he has no business being here at all. 
ae 
Man has known about oil since the dawn of history. Ihe 
“sacred fires" worshiped by primitive peoples are believed to 
have been fueled by natural seepage of oil and natural gas. Oil 
mec Was used to lubricate the wheels on the chariots of the 
Meagevtan Pharaohs. In this country, Indians in New York and 
Pennsylvania skimmed oil from springs and streams and used it 
meme alcinal purposes. However, until the second half of the 
meeeweenth century, oil was generally thought of as a polluting 
nuisance. Brine well operators often found petroleum with the 
salt water they were seeking and were forced to abandon produc- 
tive wells. 


In 1859, the first successful oil well in the United 


States was drilled in Pennsylvania by the Pennsylvania Rock Oil 





Pericles, cited by M. A. Wright, The Business of Busi- 
ness: Private Enterprise and Public Affairs (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1967), DOS 


“American Petroleum Institute, Facts About Oil (Wash- 
jrecon, D.C.:— American Petroleum Institlve. LA 
bid. 
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Company.” From this beginning, the.industry has Eroticas 
the third largest in the United States, employing approximately 
im So million people, in mere than 40,000 companies.“ The 
Petroleum Industry, which controls $71 billion worth of assets, 
locates, mines, transports, refines and markets over 10 


3 


i on barrels of oil a day. Aspa, result of these activivmes, 
an estimated 7,500 oil spills occur each year in the waters of 
Mae. United A 
This paper seeks to answer the question: "Is the 
Fevroleum Industry meeting its social responsibility in regard 
to the prevention of harmful water pollution by oil in the 
continental United States and the contiguous zone?" In order 
to answer this question, three subsidiary questions must first 
be answered. 
1. What is the Petroleum Industry's water pollution 
problem? 
ee What are the external pressures for control and pre= 
vention of water pollution? 


3. What has the Petroleum Industry done to meet its 


responsibilities? 


lpia. 


“National Petroleum Council, Environmental Conservation: 
1i Oil and Gas Industries, Vol. II, W. W. Keeler, chairman 


(Washington, D.C.: National Petroleum Council, 1972), pp. 67-82. 
SIpid. 


en Zeldin, "Audobon Black Paper Number One: Oil 
POiMition, weudubon, way, 19i po eur 
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Because of the vast size and complexity OT ee 
this investigation is limited to those companies operating in 
the continental United States and the contiguous zone. Addi- 
tionally, the study focuses on only part of the Industry's 
pollution problem--that of water pollution resultinsse roman mie 
waterborne transportation, and refining of oil. No attempt was 
made, for example, to consider the problems generated by the 
necessity to dispose of 450 million gallens of used oil each 
year in the United States,” Or che Split povenrral roundi 
pipe lines, tank trucks and railway tank cars. All of these, 
however, would be fruitful Peco ec SS 

The purpose of this study is an attempt to clarify some 
of the issues involved in the environmental controversy which is 
went ly a topic of concern both in this “Country and, to a 
Varying extent, in the world; and to determine if the Petroleum 
industry is taking positive steps to alleviate the problem. This 
Industry was chosen because of the economic importance of the 
product it produces and because that product, when mishandled, 
ASÍ ts in highly visible and noxious pollution. 

ive Lnitertavion gathered ia wits spud) Calicmp1 iitiqiamey 
som secondary sources found in The George Washington University 
Library and Law Library, the American Petroleum Institute 
library (ecology section), the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency library, and the National Wildlife Federation library. 
Extensive use was also made of U.S. Government publications 


ican Lee 
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Spvainedmenvou cn CNS COVerniment a Office and) Various 
House- and Senate committees. Two primary sources were a. 
viewed and are quoted in the paper. The analysis used in the 
meer is primarily deductive. 

Chapter IIL reviews current and protected red terre owe 
fe oll. Surveys indicate that the demand for oïl will double 
by 1985. In order to meet this demand, current domestic sources 
=l have to be utilized to the fullest, new sources found and 
den oped, and increasing amounts of oil will have to be im- 
Ported. As the amount of oil moving through our waterways 
increases both in total tonnage and in the size of individual 
ments, the pollutäen poßential will also increase. The 
Semmnocical effects of this pollution are also discussed, and 
fees presenting conflicting findings are reviewed. 

mer external pressures Co photect the enviroment 
@emwerated by a growing awareness of industrial social responsi- 
SEn by new and stricter Federal and state legislation, and 
Br activities of environmental groups are discussed in 
di cer III. It is pointed out that the interest in social re- 
sponsibility evidenced today by many industries results from 
Mmieernal as well as external pressures. Industry is not run by 
a faceless "they" but rather by people who belong to our human 
eeeretvy and have to live with the results of their companies" 
activities in the same way the rest of us do. Legislative and 
rule making powers of government are seen as an attempt to 


establish standards by which to measure responsibility buüut; 





> 
inevitably, conflicts will occur between governing bodies and 
between government and industry. 

Chapter IV surveys the Industry's response to the problem 
mame] pollution. Expenditures for water pollution con ron 
equipment in 1970 are investigated. Research concerning the 
meee cts of oil pollution on the environment and methods of 
waning up oil spills are discussed, along with a review of the 
wertrous efforts being made to prevent oil spills. This chapter 
Aso discusses the efforts of the oil companies to meet their 
meericial obligations for o11 spill cleanup. Recognizing that 
even When the best preventive measures are employed spills will 
weer the Industry has established three funds to cover, within 
cen ain limits, the costs of oil spill cleanup. While basically 
mese funds are insurance plans, they do have a positive value 
cat companies responsible for spills are encouraged to take 
prompt cleanup action, knowing they will be reimbursed. 

Chapter V summarizes the facts pertinent to the basic 
qüestion posed by this paper and details the conclusions drawn 


from these facts. 





CHABTERZTT 
THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY'S POLLUTION PROBLEM 


Until recently, oil pollution was looked upon largely as 
marine "problem, “Accidents av sea had been the primc 
Con eO Significant oil pollution: 
--American Petroleum Institute! 
Ihespub lies -eszeern wich o1l pollution an pas UN cales 
28 aptly summed up in the above statement. Oil pollution was 
looked upon as a minor irritant which, when washed up on the 
Sere, might cover the bottom of an unwary swimmers feet with a 
Beck black sticky substance. The problem of oil pollution had 
been recognized by the Federal Government with the enactment of 
Meee! Pollution Act of 1924, and by the Petroleum Industry 
With the implementation of various programs which will be dis- 
cussed later. In general, however, the public and Federal 
attitude toward oil pollution was one of complacency. In 1967, 
this complacency was shattered by the stranding of the TORREY 
ATON off the English Coast. As the extent of the resulting 
orl election became known, the question arose, "Can it happen 
here?" 
In the case of the United States, the answer to this 


question was provided in 1968 with the grounding of the tanker 


l american Petroleum Institute, O11 an@ Waters iowa a 
(New York: American Petroleum Institute, 1970), p. l. 
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OCEAN EACLE off Puerto Rico.” Although this incident received 
considerable publicity, it was not until early che er 
ti the- problem of oil pollution was more forceably Tikon TE 
the attention of the American public. On January 28, 1969, a 
Union O11 Company well located in the Santa Barbara Channel, 
meeroximately six miles off the California Coast, suffered a 
Wout, spewing some 7,000,000 gallons of oil into the water 
and spreading an oil slick which extended as far as thirty miles“ 
Semen resulting publicity thrust oi1 pollution into the conscious— 
Mess Of the American public. 

in order to place oil oand its pollution polenta 
perspective, a review of current and prospective requirements for 
eis necessary. That oil plays a significant role in the 
economy of the United States cannot be denied. In a report 
Prepared by the U.S. Department of State and other Federal agen- 
ames. Tor presentation at the U.N. Conference on Human Environment 
@ene@mled for June 1972, it is pointed out that: 

oilssuppläessa fourth of the industriak enen, 


Pearly half of household and commercial heating needs, 
and virtually all of that employed in moving goods and 





people. O11 contributes some forty-four percent of the 

total U.S. energy supply. We consume it in enormous 

Momumes: the current rate is 15 million barrels a day. 
i; 


J Clarance Davies III, The Politics of Pollution wien 
Meme: Western Publishing Company, Inc., 1970), p. 30. 


RET Department of the Interior, Federal Waver 2] Bae 


iron Control Administration, Spreading and Movement orr mim r TEER 
OAH. G. Schwartzberg, Water Pollution Controlknebecr Chi ene e 
Program No. 150 80 (Washington, D.C.: UTS mep Em on ric 
Maiperior, 1970), p. 5. 


3U.8., Department of State, Bureau of International 
Scientific and Technological Affairs, U.S. Naveona ieee ured 
Human Environment, Pubn. 6588 (Washington, Dre, Govan S 
PER AA En 
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By the year 1980 iti: me that the US zu ae 
De uming 25 million bagrels a day.” Industry sources estimate 
that by 1985, the domestic demand for oil will have doubled and 
ley also point out that current U.S. reserves total onii o 
SS on barrels, located primarily in Alaska, Louisiana and 
Texas.“ In view of the projected increases in use and the 
ted amount of power reserves, production of oil in the United 
A es is expected to ". .. peak out in 1973 or 1974 .. . [and] 
we. We Will have to step up our imports from the current 25% 
Smeconsumption to 30%, 35%, even 40%. By 1980 over half the oil 


13 Even today, the Hast Coacr 


meee in the U.S. will be imported. 
imports about 94 per cent of the oil it needs to feed its 
industries and power stations. 

Given these figures, and the fact that more and more 
Mei companies are switching to imported low=sulphur oil vo 
AACE air pollution, it can be anticipated that the amount of 
mec oipped to this country by sea will increase substantially. 
mimeracr to meet this demand, oil companies and shippers are 
meins more and larger tankers. It does not take a very vivid 


Im@eeination to foresee the potential pollution problems resulting 


mam collisions and groundings of these huge carriers. The 


Bernard D. Nossiter, "New 011 Talks Could Reshape World 
Besnomic, Political Map," Washington Post, Jan. 29, 1972, p. Al2. 


"he Battle of the Atlantic,” Time, Januar A 
er. 62. 


3"Raw Materials: You Get What You Pay For," Forbes, 
SS ? 1 IA AO 


e De ele 
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Standard Oil Company places the number of tankers in the world's 
fleet at 3,450 with an average size or 40,000 desde une tons. 1 
The latter figure, however, is somewhat misleading when the 
d ze of the newstankers -is considered. Most new tani orca oaen 
construction are in the range of 200,000 to 300,000 dead weight 
tons 3° although one supertanker will be 550,000 dead weight 
tons, almost fives times the size of the TORREY CANYON (120,000- 


wens), or the SS MANHATTAN .> 


Equally impressive are the statis- 
pendi cating the number of these gliants currently under 
A truction. During 19/71, 191 tankers of the 200,000-ton class 
were being built while eleven of the 300,000-ton class were also 
Mier construetion. It is also interesting to note that at 
Me ent, the Y.o. has only four ports that can handle a sixty- 
foot-draft 200,000-ton en 

While the above picture indicates that more and more oil 
arrive in this country by sea, recent events in the aride 
Pee could close the circle and cause an increase in exploration 


production of oil in the U.S. as prices of foreign oll rise. 


It is also argued that a dangerous dependency on foreign sources 


American Petroleum Institute and U.S. Department orme hne 
M erior. Proceedings: Wee ae Government Seminar: Oil Spill 
ijeating Agents (Washington, D.C. Oe eo cr. 

“Malcolm Po Baldwin, b@bplic Policymon (Eier Teresa 
Perspective (Washington, D.C.: The Conservation Foundation, 
1971), Dr 25% 


Szeldin, "Audubon Black Paper Number One: Oil Polution," 
em. 101. 


as Marx, "OTl. Be Seeing You In Ali the Clow ant eer 
Places," Sierra Club Bulletin, September lo IA 
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could well develop, putting the United States at a severe 
economic disadvantage .~ 

Domestic offshore production of Sie ol ee OS A 
a potential source of water pollution as the Santa Barbara blow— 
out and other offshore well mishaps ably testify. At the present 
time there are some 16,000 oil wells off the coast of the United 
Setes, located primarily in the Gulf of Mexico. The National 
Calnecil on Marine Resources and Engineering Development estimates 
meme thie number of offshore wells will increase in increments of 
3,000 to 5,000 wells per year so that by 1980, the total number 
DO ishore wells will have increased threefold." 

A serious but not well known pollution problem connected 
Moll production is that of brine disposal at the well head. 
lies is an especially critical problem at wells which are drilled 
Seeland. For every barrel of oil brought up out of the ground, 


3 Oil well 


Neto three barrels of brine are brought up also. 
Pide contains about 50,000 ppm of dissolved solids. These 

Sila ds are mostly salt but may also contain other chemicals such 
pemeeocassium, iodine, bromine, lithium and sulphur. 


"US, Congress, Senate, Committee on Public Works, Some 
m ronmental Implications of National Fuel Policies, by Walter 


G. Planet, Committee Print (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Pemmcane Office, 1970), p. 23. 





“Marx, "Oil, Be Seeing You In All The Old Familiar 
DE es," p. 20. 


American Petroleum Institute, Conservabism Praetrer see 
Oil Installations (New York: American Petroleum Institute, 1970), 


Pl. 


Sohn Pierson, "An AntipolilutronY Plan Come aimee 
Eeophole Favoring Oil Companies,” Wall Street Journal Janes 
moy?, p. T. 





wi 

Early disposal methods consisted of storing the brine 
in holding pits and releasing it into nearby waterWways Curia. 
flood periods. This technique was followed by the use of evapor= 
ation pits but this allowed some brine to seep back into the 
earth where it polluted underground water. At the present time, 
Maem industry practice iS to pump The brine back down ance dry 
MARES. ea safe practice 1f the brine does not leak into the 
underground water table which supplies water for about 20 per 
cent of the country.” 

Purins- tone “Tretinine process, appro xtmave 2072, 7, Baker 
gBallons of water“ are used for steam distillation- and various 
memer processes that result in condensates which pick up some 
iras chemical compounds of oil. Unless properly treated, this 
mem contaminated water will cause pollution as it flows back 
into the waterway. 

Having obtained the oil, either through import or 
@emestic production, the Petroleum Industry must dispose of oil 
ferme brine, transport the oil to refineries, dispose of 
refinery wastes and transport the refined oil to its customers. 
me addition to pipeline and truck transport, oil moves within 
tae United States by small vessels and barges throughout a 
25,000-mile network of inland waterways. "In 1964, these water- 


ways were used to move an estimated 188 million tons of petroleum 


ae 


“lca Congress, Senate, Committee on Public Works, Water 
mOllution Control Programs, Hearings, before eme Sub Comimer un 
Air and Water Pollution of the Committee on Public Wepkcye ees 
States Senate, 92d Cong., Ist sess., 1971, p. 449. 
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products and hazardous substances 7°. 3. TOT Ere een miler ar 
of petroleum on the Mississippi-Ohio River routeswiave ee 


a 
a In a more recent 


eee, ,O0O0°barreis™. . ¿“in "e single tow 
study, it was pointed out that petroleum products make up the 
largest share of barge transportation. - This same study stated 
imme where 5,000-ton tows were the usual size, an increasing 
number are in the 10,000-ton range and that 15,000-ton tows are 
Not unusual.” The capacity of some of the newly built barges 
woses up to 17,000 tons for a single ee 

In summary, the Petroleum Industry faces potential 
memimrion problems through waste disposal operations, transfer 
Seeraents, tanker or barge collisions or groundings and well 
blowouts as the producers and shippers work to meet our demand 
fom > Dillion barrels of oil a year. 

At present, the Oil Industry finds itself heavily under 
fire from ecology groups because of its offshore drilling opera- 
mimes, Deep offshore well drilling has been carried on in this 
@eunury since 1948 when the first well was drilled off the 
Mouisiana coast, the initial step in what has become an 

Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Transpor- 


meron, A Report on Pollution of the Nation's Waters by Oil and 
Sener Hazardous Substances (Washington, D.C.: Government 


Bamting Office, 1968), p. >. 


Te Department of the Interior, Federal Water Quality 
momministration, Control of Spillage of Hazardous Pollutine sube 
Stances, by G. W. Dawson, A. J. Shuckrow, and W. H. Swift; Water 
Pollution Control Research Series 15090 FOZ 10/70 (Washington, 
PRO? Government Printing Office, 1970), n 


sie, 


vn Oil Company, 1970 Annual Report ipae 
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approximately $7 billion investment by the industry. Despite 
the increasing tempo of drilling operations [aie Due ze O NN 
mGoethat a major poliution problenm occurred.” The blowout ei 
the Union Oil Company well in the Santa Barbara Channel occurred 
as the crew was routinely bringing the drill up out of the well 
E place the drilling bit. As the drill was withdrawn, gas 
Mees oure, began to force drilling mud out of the well Although 
the well was equipped with a blowout preventer, it failed to 
work and the heavy drill was dropped back into the well to ram 
meee preventer home, shutting off the well. Unfortunately, this 
was an area of geological faults and the gas pressure forced 
cea rough the side of the well and up through cracks in the 
mee bed where it floated to the surface.” 

Aside from the possible long term biological damages, 
meme ewene loss to the company of spilled oil, mometary costs of 
Geeemores incident are still not settled. As Time recently 
reported, civil suits totaling some $6 million have been paid by 
Mita Oil, Mobil, Texaco and Gulf, and beach cleanup costs of 
$10.5 million have been paid by Union Oil. However, a $500 
meron claim brought by the State of California and tne country 
mee city Of Santa Barbara are still outstanding.? 

On January 18, 1971, California waters suffered another 
menor polluting blow when two 17,000-ton tankers belonging to 


American Petroleum Institute, Conservation peace S kt 
wee installations, p. 2. 


“Ibid., p. 3. 


Incost of an 011 Spill," Time, January 31, 1972, p. 46. 
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the Chevron Shipping Company collided underneath the Golden Gate 
Eridse in 5an Francisco Bay.” While there were no personnel 
injuries, a large oil spill of over 1 million gallons resulted. 
Brtorts of 1,000 Standard Oil Company and contractors personen 
plus numerous volunteers were involved in the $4 million cleanup 


operation.“ As a result of the Coast Guard investigation, the 


3 


ion Captains of these ships were charged with negligence. 
While these two incidents are dramatic and rated front 
page headlines in newspapers across the country, it is estimated 


bat 90 per cent of the oil which enters the earth's waters on a 


worldwide basis results from normal Foutline activities 


of oil tankers, refineries, and gasoline filling stations." 
IMA me rican Petroleum Institute reports that ". . . about 
meen ras of ali oil Spiil incidents are in port and haroer 


e reas and are generated in routine petroleum transfer 


no 


operations. 


biases Congress, House, Committee on Merchant Marine and 


Fisheries, The Tanker Collision of January 18, 1971 in San Fran- 


cisco Bay _ "Between the Arizona Standard and the Oregon Standard 
W the Effects of the kReswertıng Mass veno cen 

before a special committee of the Committee on Merchant Marine 
mer risheries, House of Representatives, 92d Cong., Ist sess., 


Pee, p. 205. 


“Ibid., p. 238. 


37e1din, "Audubon Black Paper Number One: Oil Pollution, 


Pe LOe. 


Conc on Environmental Quality, Environmental Quality: 


ioe Second®#Annual Report of the Council on Environmental Quai 


Russell E. Train, chairman (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Beinting’Orrice,. 1IPR), num 


> 


American Petroleum Institute, 011 anda Water Vom ue ae 


1t 
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A study of major oil spills covering the period 1956 
en 1959 found. that: 


(1) 75 percent were associated with vessels of 
which 90 percent involved tankers sande. 
involved groundings .- 


(2) 50 percent of the offsherewepills oceurred 
less than one mile from shore and 80 percent 
were within ten miles of the shore line. 


LHe 70 75y Lipo tiluting> spills Sweremreportea to thems. 
ware Guard. Of this total, 3,335 of the spills were oil and 


they accounted for 98 per cent of the 15,252,992 gallons of 


3 


memeucants spilled. Miscellaneous personnel errors accounved 


Meine largest number of spills covered in this ON In 


Pee the primary source of the polluting oil Spills of over 


> 


10,000 gallons was barges. Ihe Environmental Protection Agency 


stated that 88 per cent of the spills reported to that agency 
were caused by personnel AS 
Mmattempt to draw a positive conclusion fron then Tore 


Mires is fraught with peril since the studies do not hava a 


l American Petroleum Institute and U.S., Department of the 


error, Proceedings: Industry Government Seminar: Oil Spill 
U ating Agents, Dp. 10. 


iste p. OR 


“3commandant (WEP) U.S., Coast Guard, Polluting Spills in 
U.S. Waters - 1970 — ener. Commandant (WEP) U.S. 
Messi Guard, 1971), 


le p. 5. 
Ibid., pp. 8-11. 
6 


American Petroleum Institute, UN Enron gene. 
tion Agency and U.S., Coast Guard, Proceedings.) 1 ve em loom oe 


tentrol of OiT Spills (Washington, Dio. to eee 
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common base nor are the definitions of spills (i.e., major, 
minor, large, small) known to be consistent. However, it would 
seem that the primary source of water pollution by of) ine 
near future will be barges and the primary cause will be human 
eager during transfer operations, although the twa are nol n Coon 
Æi ily tied together in the same pollution incident. While 
Tars cannot be discounted as a contributing source oñ pollu: 
Bon. especially in view of their quantum increase in size with 
the attendant decrease in maneuverability, an argument can be 
wae that as the larger tankers enter the fleet, smaller tankers 
will be retired and thus the total number of tankers will decline. 
At the same time, the total number of barges will probably in- 
crease since the bigger tankers will be unable to navigate in 
the shallower waterways and ports the smaller tankers once served. 
The potential of pollution from offshore wells will also rise 
as we increase the number of wells. Senator Gaylord Nelson, in 
Pieemcerview with a reporter from Environmental Quality Magazine 
mn E out that if the projected expansion of 3,000 to 5,000 
offshore wells per year takes place as predicted, then ". . . we 
can expect a Santa Barbara-scale disaster once a year." 

In summary, the rising demand ior oil will result an 
casing domestic production and/or importacion, andiae 
growing supply is refined and transferred from point to point, 


the potential for pollution will increase. What will the costs 


"Mary Sanderson, "Interview: Senator Gaylord Nelson," 
Environmental Quality Magazine, November, 1971, p. 61. 
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of this pollution be? The economic losses fron ormo tae 
are readily calculable. Oil @@ewineg uncontrolled Trom ama yen 
side of a tanker, barge or refinery has a market pricerar EENE 
Calculation of value involves the arithmetic of so@many gallens 
of oil times the market price (plus fines if applicable). Clean- 
Meseosts are also relatively easy to caleulate. The problem area 
A ne calculation of possible biological costs of cilk noollut ron: 
In addition to dead birds and blackened shorelines, are there 
any further ecological damages? 

Before adaveseigacing this fouescviem, the pele ant sedes 
Shua first be examined. Crude oil, which is the base from 
Himmemeouhner petroleum products are refined, is a complex mms ture 
io eanic compounds. The chief components are compounds of 
weeen and oxygen which are called hydrocarbons. Other com-— 
memnas containing sulphur, nitrogen and oxygen are also present 
in varying degrees.” Hydrocarbons may be divided into four 
am ees according to the way in which the hydrogen and carbon 
molecules are linked together. These are the aliphatic compounds 
dashi form the main components of gasoline; the alicyclic com- 
Beunds; the aromatic compounds, Some Of whien have been venewn 
membe highly carcinogenic; and olefinic compounds which result 
meom various refining processes.“ while different crude oils 


conc ain different proportions of these four groups of hydro= 


@aroons, ". . . all are similar in chemical Diolo Te ae 
!3iumer, et al. "A Small 027 Spa 1 IP TEnZirene ne 
Marcas Lora TOA 
2 


Toa” 
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toxicological properties: crude oll andia k ere pee a 
ei fractions, +»... are toxic Lo mee life." This, then, 
iinat 1s spilled into ther eik 
ING ee eee vastness of the oceans would lead one to 
sank that this o11 could quickly be™ dispersed witheue too much 
damnage to marine life, unfortunately most of the spills occur in 
inland and coastal waterways where the heaviest concentration 
D poing, transfer, refining and usage is™found. "The 
importance of coastal areas to the entire food chain of the 
eee 15 Stressed by Donald J. Zinn who points out that: 
d MNOS G CALAS ses lso o ete lll en 
its fertile areas are found where runoff from the land 
Bee thne upwelling of nutrient-rich deep water fertilizes 
the surface water and stimulates the growth of marine 
Plants, the photosynthetic organisms on which all other 
Daine life depends .c 
ine tie Dioloeical sense. (he coastal rocas o 
our: greatest amount of marine resources. Almost the entire 
SA dish crop of shrimp, crabs, lobsters, clams, oysters, and 
lops, as well as almost half of our commercially valuable 
nasa catch are directly dependent on coastal waters during 
ae) or all. of their life cycle.” 


How are these marine species affected by oil pollution? 


The results of some of the biological and chemical studies 
Baldwin, PUB Sole OO O 


“James B. Trefethen, ed., Transactions of the Thirty- 


Six North American Wildlife and Natural Resources Conference 


(Washington, D.C.: Wildlife Management Institute, 1971), 
eee 186. 
3 


Blumer, et alr vA Small O01 Son ie eee 





VS 
conducted in the area of the Santa Be gid spi s 
indicate minimal acute effects have been experienced chusta 
by sea life, planktonic and intertidal plants, and Ima a 2 


nl Dr 


animals have maintained their variety and abundance. 
Moly Spooner of Great Britain's Marine Biological Association 
mermvus out that spilled o11 iS partially degraded by miero= 
Smeenisms as part of thelr natural growth processes.“ 
Additional studies and literature reviews have pcinted in the 
direction of limited short-term biological damage of marine 
aer and animal life due to oil pollution.? 
Lyle S. St. Amant differentiates between the effects of 
meewecntal oil pollution and chronic pollution. He claims that 
Were accidental pollution can be disastrous and does cause 
Eo term damage to the environment, the evidence so far tends 
memes prove any permanent effect. He points out that intensive 
emeeoroduction and frequent pollution have occurred in the Guilt 
of Mexico over the past thirty years ". . . without evidence of 
Serious reduction in the production of living ee a 
Memaoes admit, however, that coastal and marshy areas along the 
Ime GeorsezWaskington.lInivenrsiey, Legal Economica 


nological Aspects of Liability and Financial Respons1 01 livy 
ce lated to 0i1l Pollution, Program of Policy Studies in 


Science aná Technology (Washington, D.C.: The George Washington 
University, 1970), pp. 9-11. 


“1011 Spills Conference Draws 1100," American Petroleum 
Institute Air/Water Research Briefs, Winter, 1970, p. 4. 


Szeldin, "Audubon Black Paper Number One: Oil Pollution," 
foe 108. 


nen ed., Transactions of mean 
American Wildlife and Natural Resources Conference, v. 2114. 
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Louisiana Coast which have been subjected to intensive ori 
meoducti on@and chronic PoiMurion have turned into da fbiologi a M 
desert" or have become unfit for any further use or development.” 

Among those disputing these findings of minimal pollirton 
damage is University of California, Santa Barbara, scientist 
Dr, Michael Neushul, who conducted an investigation of the Santa 
Barbara oil spill under a contract with the Federal Water 
MPeeerucion Control Administration. In his report he cited as 
"overoptimistic” those investigations which found no important 


LA conclusions obtained a few months 


ecological damage. 
er a pollution incidént of this sort should not’ be held as 
Past that there will not be long-term effects and gradual 
erosion of natural resources which have been seen in other loca- 
tions .1"4 Hearings held before the Subcommittee on Air and Water 
CRC on of the Senate Committee on Public Works elaceted the 
eaeermation that oll pollution produces unfavorable effects on 
@meproduction and other behavioral aspects of marine animals and 
that cancerous growths have been found in fish which have been 
Caught in waters polluted by oil and refinery wastes .° 
Probably ehe most definitive study cn unre oLologire sm 


efec ts of oil pollution was conducted by Dr. Max Blumer and his 


associates at the Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution, Woods 


libia., pp. 214-275. 


“Zeldin, "Audubon Black Paper NMúmber One: 011 Politonos 
OO. 


3u.S., Congress, Senate, Committee on ubico oss 
pludge Dumping Off the Florida Coast, NMearımessapr Ver eure le 
Committee on Air and Water Pollution cf the Comm t vee sone: ome 
Hiorks, Senate, 91st Cong., 2d sess., IO IIA 
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Hole, Massachusetts. This study was started in September, 1969, 
when a barge carrying a cargo of number two fuel oil for a power 
plant on Cape Cod grounded off Passets Point. Wes peta even 
Massachusetts, and spilled between 650 and 700 tons of oil into 
bez Zards eae Harlier studies on pollution damage had con- 
eeeprated on measuring the size of adult fish catches or on 
Wi pecting organisms living at the margins of the spill area which 
Be essed to some degree a tolerance to oil. Blumer's convention 
is that ". . . statistical and observational data on adult 
fishes will not reveal damage to the often much more sensitive 
juvenile forms or to intermediate members in the marine food 
chain.“ 
The spill in Buzzards Bay offered an excellent opportunsey 
bemoan intensive study of pollution effects because so much was 
meee ady known about the ecology of the native organisms. Using 
eer iety of chemical and biological techniques, Blumer and his 
e agues have studied the area over a period of eighteen months 
emeewiii continue to observe the persistence of the oil and 
femme for the eventual return of the normal marine balance.? 
As expected, there was immediate destruction of marine 
Sisanisms in the area of the spill, but within a few days the 


dead animals had decayed, most visible traces of the oil had 


disappeared and the area appeared to be back to normal. However, 


lBlumer, et al., "Asmal r orik oi ro EE 


“Ipid., eee 


She study was still in progress aso arch E 
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the continued studies by the Woods Hole group Indice dio 
effects of the oil were much more long-lasting and destructive 
than earlier studies had indicated Mon tise Geren a 
Solidi, the oil continued to spread via the movement (oi ween. ES 
Meted sediments. Heavy destruction of Organisms resulted asis 
reached a previously unpolluted area. It was noted that bacterial 
Seeomposition of oil is not as effective as previously thoueht, 
andinas very little destructive effect on the most poisonous 
compounds. 

After eighteen months only pollution-resistant organisms 
Mie returned to the heavily affected areas; the normal population 
Mas not yet been re-established. It was also noted that immature 
blue mussels exposed to the spill were sexually sterile the 
following season. Even more serious is the observation that 
name animals take up the hydrocarbons of the oil and these 
Seesonous compounds become more heavily concentrated in the fatty 
mts tes of the animals as they are passed from prey to predator 
Ae tne food chain. This may present a serious hazard for 
man when he becomes a link in the food chain by dining on a 
contaminated species.” 

The immediate reaction of the oil industry was an attempt 
to ute the findings of Dr. Blumer and his associates. aoa le 
one official: "0h God, Dear Dr. Blumer! He can hold opinions 
wa that's all he has. He has no sezentific facts to back sedeln 


!Blumer, et al., "A Small Oil Spill," pp. 5-11. 
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up." However, experiments currently being conducted by the 


Water Quality Office of the Environmental Protection Agency are 


3 


expected to confirm the Westzkasimoenchzor pre A 


i 
LO 7. 


“Ibid., p. 109. 


Zeldin, "Audubon Black Paper Number One: Oil Pollution," 


CHAT alar 


EXTERNAL PRESSURES FOR CONTROL AND PREVENTION 
OF WATER POLLUTION 


hs AL Capone put it: "You can get so much farther with 
a kind word and @ gun than with a kind word alone." 
--Walter Hellerl 

In this chapter we will investigate the social and 
governmental pressures being brought to bear on oil companies; 
while the industry is being asked to produce more oil to meet 
time growing demands of our industrial and private consumption, 
at the same time it is expected to drastically curb the damage 
that may occur to the environment in the mining, refining and 
mess ter of this product. 

im discussing the pressures which force an industry Lo 
moderate its possibly damaging effect upon society and the 
environment, the term "social responsibility" comes to mind. 
ites term has long been used in regard to business, and many 
G@mrrerent authors offer as many different definitions. According 
Lo” Peter Drucker, the old attitude toward the social responsi- 
bility was that ". . . Concerns that cannot be encompassed 
dmenin an economic calculus, are restraints and limitations 


IDonald M. Morrison, "The Future of Free Enterprise," 
Time, February 14, 1972, p. 51. 
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imposed on management rather than management objectives and 


Peters. 


However, the modern concept of socialzrespone Pau; 
Fecognizes that the business corporation "., . ». can na Longer 
Eunsrily pursue the single goal of profits to the complete Terin 
culos table manners a Indeed, some writers feel that: "The 
e oration today must take an interest in politics, in the 


marare of the community, in education, in the 'happiness' of 


13 


its employees--in fact, in the whole social world about it. 
Furthermore, in the decision-making process, the manager must 


consider ". . . the widest possible effects of his decision on 


4 


ché public interest." 


Other modern writers do not agree with this picture of 


Ditemcorporation as a benevolent rich uncle who will use 


power and wealth to help right the wrongs of the world." 


Mold tchat it is ethically wrong for business to do other 
wema mize profits. Economist Milton Friedman of the Univer= 


Peewee Of Chicago points out that money spent by corporations on 


peter F. Drucker, Technology, Management and Society 
(New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1970), o. 26. 


“Joseph W. McGuire, Business and Society (New York: 
Mearaw-Hlll Book Company, Inc., 1963), p. 1 


Sara. 
Y 


Mei ch Davis and Robert L. Blomst ron Pus ness cue 
Baer Environment: Social Power and Social Response. era ne 
Series in Management, 2d ed. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Mompany, 1971), p. 85. 


> "The American Corporation Under Fire," Newsweek, 
Meye24, 1971, p. 74. 
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social activities must be paid for either by stocknoe (Ger a 
the form of lesser profits or by the purchaser wheel dow aee e 
price tag on the commodity. Either way, it would be "taxation 
without representation" because the businessmen would be making 
Semesions in areas outside their authority, and they do nor 
necessarily know what the best interests of society may Boo 

et age views may have moderated somewhat is 
imeeeeecaced in an article by Phillip I. Blumberg in the Conference 
beord Record where he states that while Friedman still regards 
MP ation of profits as the only real objective of business; 
E 0... Corporate action in social sphere when performed 
result of harahesded business judgment in order to advance 
Ness objectives 18, of course, permissible-=indeed, de= 


eae le . ne 


Friedman, nowever., insists thal apple 
term "social responsibility" to this type of decision making 
Sims leading. 

Peca Drucker is also caro cul ola ner TOS 
fame which a corporation must be socially responsible. 
Perporacvions act socially responsible ". . . when they satisfy 
me@erevy's needs through concentration on their own specific 


sob." pay industry has an impact on its environment, on bue 


Misal community, and on society. Because of this, it is the 


e American Corporation Under Fire," p. 78. 


a I. Blumberg, “Corporate Responsibility Tandi ic 
Environment," The Conference Board Record, April, 1971, p. 43. 


Peter F. Drucker, The Age of Discontinuity (New York: 
Harper & Row, Publishers, 1969), p. 206. 
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duty of the corporation to anticipate and prevent any undesirable 
impacts within their own sphere of competence and influence.” 

How does the concept of social responsipa eve oe 
policy decisions of the oil industry? Businessmen are more and 
one coming to realize that it is no longer enough to produce 
oda: product and show a good” profit. The public Is becoming 
more aware of the e being done to the environment by 
Om@eonivuroOlled exploitation. The cost of pollution control must 
be added as a cost of doing business because, as Peter Drucker 
PMA Ts out: 

The great new fact is that a society of organizations 
molds institutions and their executives not only account= 
pele for quantities. . .- Litas 10 Anse cutirons 
collectively accountable mor che qUe tes: 

One indication of the increasing public pressure on 
Meness to accept responsibility for the maintenance of our 
Meronment is the results of a 1970 survey showing that 60 per 
foe OL those interviewed considered control of pollution to be 
a major responsibility of business. Furthermore, 49 per cent 
of the respondents did not believe that corporations were doing 
enough in this area. A very large majority, 80 per cent, 

A ated the shutting down of plants which violate pollution 


3 


standards. (Of course, the response might be quite different 


meme local plant and local jobs were involved.) 


Itpid., pp. 201-203, 


“Ibid., p. 207. 


Committee for Economic Development Sociale noo pen om 
bilities of Business ToT oe (New York: Committee For 


Economic Development, 1971), 14-15, 
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Two more important factors compel the O11) executives 
bewrace up”to their responsibility to the enviro e 
they too are a part of our society, and environmental despollment 
affects everyone within the system. Polluted water is just as 
undrinkable to the stockholder as ‘it is to the ghetto dweller. 
pereendly, in performing its economic function of supplying oil 
Be Society, the industry has produced pollution, and it cannot 
peeape from the necessity to solve problems whieh it has 
created.” 

When- the concept Ol cee a responsa Oe s ICO O = 
víde enough motivation to the Petroleum Industry to control and 
prevent pollution, the Federal Government can apply strong 
external pressure with a growing list of anti-pollution legis- 
Eon, Involvement by the Government in the affairs of private 
enterprise has not always been the case, however.“ At the time 
or the founding of the United States the’ philosophy of laissez- 
faire as expounded by Adam Smith and others was the dominant 
economic philosophy, and thus government was seen to be in a 
map portive vice controlling role in its relationship with 
Business. This philosophy continued generally until 1887 when 
the Interstate Commerce Act was passed, initiating a new role 


3 


mer Government as a regulator of business. (The passage of 


Gms act was given strong impetus due CO aniwol leconpany susan 


leiumbere, "Corporate Responsibility and the Environment 


oe 44. 


“Davis and Blomstrom, Busimess, Society and yen rome mn. 
0,173, 


SIpid., p. 125. 
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its economic power to demand preferential shipping raor o aron 
the railroads .) {1 

Although businessmen have since that time decried the 
increasing role-of government regulation in business, we often 
mma them requesting further regulation either as a proeteeri ve 
meine or as a standard setter. : The latten is Paonticuinly 
Mein the field of pollution control. As Peter Drucker points 
out: "Whatever can be done only if everyone does it requires 


a 


in Gees retroloum Industry. indeed ners indistri e as 
Moe as a few companies continue dumping pollutants into the 
water rather than installing expensive equipment and procedures 
Mememwevent pollution, the pollution abatement expenditures of 
those companies who are trying to meet their social responsi- 
mame ies places them in an unfair economic positiome: The 
Umm@ortunate result of looking to the government as a standard 
Memwver, however, is that the standards may turn out tombe more 
stringent than what the regulatees think is reasonable. 

The basic philosophy followed by Congress in the field 
Sfewater pollution legislation has been that ". . . : The States 
Eel lead the national effort to prevent, control and abate 
m pollution As a corollary, the. Pedemal role has Deen 


n3 


emn ced to support of, and assistance to the States. 


obert W. Austin, "Who Has the Responsibility for Social 
Change - Business or Government?" Philosophy of Business Series 
[Part 1], Harvard Business Review, 1956, p. 143. 


“Drucker, Thgerhee of Dis contimuns yO 


“U.8., Congress, Senate, Federal Water Fol on seen eae 
mee Amendments sor Iii, S. Repu. 441 To Accompany S.2//0, 92d 
wone,, lswmesess., 191. bp. 1 
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several laws on water E or had. been passed Dy 
Congress such as the Refuse Act of 1899, the Public Health 
Service Act of 1912, and the Gi] Pollution ct) One 
was not until 1948 that the first comprehensive Federal water 
pollution act was passed: Public Law 80-845 .+ Following the 
PemmeosOphy stated above, the law assigned enforcement powers 
tome governors of the various states while the Federal role 
tas limited to supporting water pollution research and new 
Peeanology and limited financial assistance for construction 
OS a Lt ment plants.” 

The Refuse Act of 1899, although ignored for years, 
Has been resurrected by the Federal Government in its recent 
Teat to clean up the country's waterways. As originally 
passed, this Act (also known as the River and Harbor Act of 
1699) provided for ". . . appropriations for the construction, 
fewer and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 


13 


mmerors, and for other purposes. section 13 0 the Acum ceo 


unlawful to dispose of any refuse material of any kind (other 
teem Liquid runoff from streets and sewers) into any navigable 
Bauer or tributary or to place such material on the bank of any 
Men navigable water or tributary where it can subsequently be 


meee d into these waters by any means. This section also 


US. Ceoneress, House, Laws orrie Uni e aotar 


Bemaving to Water Pollution Control ana Environmental valio, 
Sommittee on Public Works, Committee Print 91-33 (Washington: 
mae... Government Printing Office, 1970), oa. le 


“Ibid. 






3tbid., p. 137. 
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provided for the issuance of permito ore a a a eee 
maa i egable waters, -under spe cic conditions." 

The Refuse Act. was brougha to Dearven the ze ren 
problem in 1970 when, by Executive Order, the President imple- 
wanted a permit program under Section 13 of the Act to prevent 
the discharge of industrial pollutants into the navigable waters 
without a permit issued by the Secretary of the Army (Corps of 
Engineers) in consultation with the Administrator of the 
wen ronmental Protection ee ee Before a permit can be issued, 
coca ication from the state in which the discharge will occur 
required to the fact that the discharge will not violate state 
Meer quality standards. The EPA must also concur that water 
MER ty standards are met. 

Ihe use of- Chis acordo condes ies 
advantages, the primary one being the division of responsibility 
among several government agencies. However, it had the advantage 
Ber rmitting swifter action to stop harmful pollution than is 
Seed under the Federal Water Pollution Control Act.> ea 
eieeuraped some companies to rush plans for completion of 
Meee. On treatment facilities, or to buila connections to 
MMlcipal waste treatment systems rather than become involved 


meu the paper work and red tape of getting a om” 


rbid., pp. 138-139. 

“council on Environmental Quality > THOR econ aun 
Baport, p. 2300. 

STpid., [oes acne 

Y 


Burt Schorr, "U.S. Pressure on Firms to Clean Up Water= 
ways Begins to Have Impact, Wall Street Journal, Nov. 4, 1971, 
wee LO. 
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The 1899 Act applies to the Petroleum Industry in several 
Beepeets: | | 

(1) Statute and related case law apply to both chronic 

and accidentally oil comic. 

(2) IneU.S. va Standard 01 Co.) (304 Upsee22 cece 

the court extended ne sme anime lo seme ee iam 
"refuse" to include valuable products. 

(3) Case law has determined liquid sewage to mean 

municipal rather than industrial sewage. 

(4 ee Bean ar ons sorge rEvmensperm ver Ss nea 

prohibit the issuance of a permit for harmful 
Quantities of oil as defined by the Federal Water 
Pollutikon Control Act: 

(5) Permits may not be issued covering discharges from 

ships and other watercraft.” 

Approximately one year after the permit program was 
atea, a U.S. District Court Judge in Washington ruled that 
the Federal Government had no right under the Refuse Act to 
issue permits allowing the dumping of pollutants in non- 
meeeeable waters, and, further, permits could be issued for 
navigable waters only after the requirements of section 102 of 
the National Environmental Policy Act of 1969 were satisfied. 
Wis decision effectively stymied the operation of the permiv 


2 
program. 


American Petroleum Institute, Proceeäfnes rene] 
DeF Control of 071 Spills, 1971, pe 
“Elsie Carper, "Challenging the River Dumpers," 


Heol netvOnerest, Feb. 7, 1972, PP ven 
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Section 102 of the National Environment Era Bere 
of 1969 requires that all agencies of the Federal Government, 


include in every recommendation or report on 
proposals for legislation and other major federal etilo 
[i.e., issuance of permits] significantly affecting the 
quality of the human environment, a detailed state mer 
by the responsible official on-- 
(i) the environmental impact of the proposed action, 

(ii) any adverse environmental effects which cannot 

De avolded, seul thes oropesals be np veme mire ws 
(iii) alternatives to the proposed action, 

(iv) the relationship between local short-term uses 
of man's environment and the maintenence and 
enhancement of long=term productivity. ana 

(v) any irreversible and irretrievable commitments 
of resources which would be involved in the 
DeoposedraetTon Shicumd 1 Des imp le mentede 


The Ace further provides that before the responsible 
Pegeral Official submits this statement, he shall ". . . consult 
with and obtain the comments of any Federal agency which has 
¡Masai ction by law or special expertise with respect to any 
environmental impact involved. "° Copies of these statements 
Aene with the views of the various interested Federal, state 
and local environmental agencies are to be made available to the 
HE ident, the Council on Environmental Quality and the public.” 

As a consequence of this ruling, and unless the Refuse 
Act is repealed, every industry that pollutes a waterway without 


Pepermit is violating the law and is subject to prosecution. 


As pointed out above, an attempt to continue the permit program 


aaa Environmental Policy Acr or ee 
frm, IX, see. 4332(2)(c)(1970). 
“Ibid. 


ON 
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under the guidelines set up by the judge would become an 
administrative nightmare because Of tThewenVvsr Cumenea) ie wee 
investigations which must be completed by the government before 
each permit is issued. 

The first major piece of legislation dealing directly 
foc oil pollution was the Oil Pollution Act of 1924 which 
meemtbited the discharge of oil into the coastal navigable 
Waters of the United States except as permitted by the Secretary 
Sievwar under conditions not harmful to health or sea food, or 
Ben mace to navigation, or dangerous to persons or property 
engaged in commerce.” The Act was subsequently amended by the 
Clean Water Restoration Act of ES which defined discharge to 
mean ". . . any grossly negligent, or willful spilling, leaking, 


13 


Ane. couring, emittine, or emptying of oil; . . and 
Mined Secretary as the Secretary of A This re 
definition of the word discharge effectively emasculated the 
1924 Act due to the difficulty of proving gross negligence 
Smee liful spilling, etc., and it was subsequently repealed by 


the Water Quality Improvement Act of 1970. 





MS Congress, House, Laws of. tae United States 
Semating to Water Pollution Control, p. 125. 


“Clean Water Restoration Act of 1966, Statutes at Large, 
LXXX, 1246-1257 (1966). | 


SIpid., sec. 211, 1253. 


ee 


Water Quality Imorovement Act of 19/0) otavite smear eer 
BIRXIV, sec. 108, 113 (1970). 
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The current Federal program dealing with water pollution 
nad its po in 1956 with the enactment of the Water 
RBelHlution Control Act Amendments sot ese This Act as amended 
By the following legislation Ys known as the Federal Water 
Romeluction Control Act, as amended: 

(1) The Federal Water Poliki on Control iera a 
pilaced Che water-pollurcion program under ie 
pecretvary Of Health, Education and Welfare. per 
Mrwed the secretary Of HEW Corringe touit "o Son 
Doktor then ters tate Waters wivinouLr, tire 
feqUVirement Of obtained Ss LORO CHO 
Stat amande ande os) lutir on eontro M proc dures 
to navigable intrastate e 

(2) The Water Quality Act of 1965 established the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Administration 
Under the Secretary of HEW land oro vjded me au 
Por the states vo adouy Water dua liey = standard. 

for their interstate waters .? 
(3) The Clean Water Restoration Act of 1966 provided 
ior prants VO Assist 19 teen formulavitonyol serve 


basin agencies and plans. 


lwater Pollution Control Act Amendments of 1956 Se 


at Large, LXX, 498-507 (1956). 


“Federal Water Pollution Control Act of 106 Er ae 
at Large, LXXV, 204-210 (1961). 


Water Quality Ret on 1965, Statutes arre CU 
903-910 (1965). 


Crean Water Restoration Act of 1966, Statutes at Large, 
Pox, 1216-1251 (1966). 
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(4) The Water Quality Improvement Act of 1970 added 
sections on oil pollution from vessels anc) on—-shere 
and off-shore facilities.” 

Prior to looking in detail at the Federal Water Pollution 
Sani rol Act, as amended, and Certain other acus relation 
wn lem of oil pollution, two reorganization plans should Te 
Moned to complete the basic history of water pollution e rA 
iron. Under Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1966 the functions 
wm ened to the secretary of HEW under the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, as amended, were transferred to the Secretary of the 
Interior effective May 10, oa Reorganization Plan No. 3 
of 1970 established the Environmental Protection Agency and 
Meed therein responsibility and authority for ". . . the major 
Pederal programs dealing with air pollution, water pollution, 
Fake waste disposal, pesticide regulation, and environmental 
radiation." 

That part of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
which deals most directly with pollution by oil is section 1161. 
This section defines a number of terms, among which the mosv 
Me cant for our purposes are: 


em ‘ol means oll "Of any Kind or in any 1 orm, dins 
but net limited to wpevrelleumn.. fuel onleesltudse.s oil 


‘Water Quality Improvement Ace sOl Slo (Use ace 
Meses, LXXXIV, 91-115 (1970). 


IN President, “Reorganization Elan Nore morami oo 
Federal Register, XXXI, No. 90, May 10, 1966, 6857-6858. 


3y,8., President, "Reorganization Plan Noto ES 
Federal Register, XXXV, No. 194, Oct. 6, 1970, 15623-15626. 
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refuse, and oil mixed with wastes other than dredged 
Saeron Je 

(2) "discharge" includes, but, is mot limited ee a 
spilling, leaking, pumping, POr e eae. 
emptying or dumping; 

(3) "vessel" means every description of water craft or 
other+artificial contrivance used, on capable oi sean 
used, as a means Of transpoervavlen ON Wa rere D 
a public ivessel: | 

(9) "contiguous zone" means the entire zone established or 
to be established by the United States under article 
24 of the Convention on the Territorial Sea and the 
Conci enuos Tone. 

MIO) "onshore facility" means any facility (ineluding, buy 
not limited to, motor vehicles and rolling stock) of 
ankand located Ingen, or únder, Many lena within 
the United States other than submerged land; 

(11) "offshore facility" means any facility of any kind 
located in, on, or under, any of the navigable waters 
or theslUnived states jother tente vesseltaria pubis 
vessel; Wi 


The Act poes on to state ". 2% that it is "ehe Pole mer 
IM ved States that there should be no discharge of oil into 
pen the navigable waters of the United States, adjoining 
ae e lines, or into or upon the waters of the contiguous zone. "° 
w e empowers the President to make a determination of what 
Semecivucres harmful quantities of oil, and allows him to determine 
meteor ons to the above. In 19/0, the President, through the 
pecretary of the Interior published the regulations required by 
the Act. These were subsequently republished by the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency under Chapter I of Title 40 - Protection 


3 


of the Environment in the Code of Federal Regulations. 


Inederal Weaver Piel lucwom COnvroumic., US. Code wel. 
Perri, sec. llolla TOA 


“Ibid., sec. 1161(b)(1). 
35 ..8., Environmental Protection Agency, "Title 40 - Pro- 


tection of the Environment," Federal Register, XXXVI, No. 228, 
Nov. 25, 1971, 22369-22573. 
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As of November 4, 1971, "harmful quantities" of oil were 
defined as discharges which violate applicable Mae Uco 


sosndards or ", 


cause a film or sheen upon or discolor q ma 
of the surface of the water or adjoining shorelines or cause a 
sludge or emulsion to be deposited beneath the surface of the 
water or upon adjoining shorelines."! "Applicable water 
standards" are those standards for interstate waters adopted 
under the provisions of section 10(c) of the Federal Act and 
state standards adopted for their waters not defined as inter- 
state by the are The exceptions permitted are those granted 
e n cle IV of the International Convention for the Prevention 
of Pollution of the Sea by 0i1, 1954, as amended, and discharges 
Smet! from vessel engines. 

Other provisions of the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act establish penalties of not more than $10,090 or imprisonment 
Mono. more than one year or both for failure of a responsible 
person to notify the appropriate U.S. Agency (U.S. Coast Guard) 
Sfeany harmful discharge, and a evil penalty of not more than 
$10,000 for knowingly discharging harmful quantities of oil into 
waters covered by the eens Unless owners or operators, or third 


parties can show that the prohibited discharge was caused by an 


mew Oo! God, an act of war, negligence on the part of the U.S. 


linid., sees. 110.3-110.4, p. 22487. 


a 


“Thid., sec. 110.1 (4), p. 22487. 


Tbid., secs. 110.5-110.6, p. 22487. 


Federal Water Pollution Control. Act UA oe 
ami, sec mC) O) 
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Government or an act or omission on Che part ork m On 
they- are liable forəsactualsclean up casts in c iikrcar Meee ean. 


a > li 
Dmi tations showa: 


TABLE 1 


CORA? COSTA IA 


Discharges Harn wi 
Quantities Through 


Discharges Oil in Willful Negligence 
Harmful Oren lita 
ieee of Facility Quantities2 Misconduct 








Actual cost up to Full amount 


trees MO 
aroso ll 
mato” 


Onshore facilities Actual cos ts sir LO do 
$8 million 


MO party 


o lso 






1. Vessels causing Sane aso Ve Ss sien do 
the spine above 


2. Other Limits which would do 


have been app le spe 
to the owner or 
operator ox the 
facility or vessel 
if he were liable 





on e knowingly discharged the owner or operator 
shall be assessed a civil penalty of not more than $10,000 for 
Pema otfense (sec. 1161(b)(5)). 


Vessels over 300 gross bons using Vs Poerus muse 
establish and maintain evidence of financial responsibility for 
the lesser of $100/gross ton or $14 million to cover cleanup 
dots (sec. li6l(p)(1)). 


libia., secs. 1161(f)-(g). 
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The Act also requires the President vos suero 
concerning requirements for equipment to prevent leaks and dis- 
eharges from vessels and onshore and Offshore i acre 
establish inspection procedures for- -oil carrying vessels." ae 
response to this requirement the U.S. Coast Guard (U.S. Department 
of Transportation) has issued proposed rules which, if and when 
moved, will become parw of Mirtle 33, Code of Federal Regu- 
lations.“ HA AOS O UIC a IAEA 
(1) After April 3, 1973, permits will be required to 
conduct o1l1 transfer operations to or from vessels. 
(2) Design of transfer equipment is specified and a 
means of positive containment of small discharges 
must be available. 
(3) Barges of 100 gross tons or larger, built after 
December SL, 1972, will be required” to be of 
double wall contruction on vine sides "and end 
while all vessels operating on navigable or 
conei gucustwatero musto prior torJanuary MaN 
have a means to retain oily bilge water on board.” 
Additionally, the Cost Guard has proposed iredit1Ccaracy 


Eeen cing regulations by requiring that Merchant Marine officers 


and seamen be required to display greater knowledge of the laws 


Sins, Soe. LAG). 


8 Department of Transportation. UOC 
Pollution Prevention: Vessel and Oil Transfer Facilities,” 
Federal Register, XXXVI, No. 248, Dec. 24, 1971, 24960-24970. 


ee ee 


3tbid., 24960-24961. 
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and regulations concerning oil pollution*and the. me Si ae 
or clean it up; that vessels be required toma vence 
pollution equipment as a condition for licensing S e 
period between drydockings of vessels operating on inland waters 
be shortened. 

The reaction of the Petroleum Industry co then oee 
Guard proposals will not be known for some time. However, there 
are two points in the Federal Water Pollution Control Act that 
the Industry dislikes. The first concerns the "sheen" standard 
which defines a harmful quantity of oil. Several major producing. 
companies have filed petitions requesting that the standard be 
feeerrted Since, In their opinion, it is impracticable and un- 
feweeaole as a standard. As little as fifty gallons of oil per 
Square mile would produce a sheen.“ These companies also argued 
that where the regulations prohibit all discharges of oil they 
Weme . . . in conflict with the legislative history of the Act 
meee contemplated that certain controlled discharges would be 
permitted if they were consistent with applicable water quality 
standards, rules and regulations. '"? 

The second point which has provided some discomfort 
drhne Petroleum Industry as well as to the Merchant Shipping 


industry is found in section 1151(0)(2) of the basic Act which 


SU Department ot Transportation, U,3. CoastyGuara, 


"Pollution Prevention: Inspection of Vessels and Deck and 
Engineer Officers Licenses," Federal Register, XXXVI, No. 248, 
Dec. 24, 1971, 24970. 


“American Petroleum Institute, PFrocec uo Nao 
moo COntrol of 0741 SpA poo: 


SIpid., Dre ae 
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oatesi aa Nothingain this noi shall be construed as preemotinik 
Mma ootate or Sea subdivision thereof irom Imro ame 
requirement or liability with respect to the disch r oso: 
into any waters within such State." There are two reasons for 
Amd concern. First, there are twenty-seven mates Whiewecer 
accommodate interstate and foreign shipping and if each of these 
Bes were to pass its own laws with differing but more stringent 
Meal cements than the federal law imposes, the burden on inter- 
state and foreign water-borne commerce would be disruptive." 
M E e ceond point of concern deals with the degree of financial 
jiability embodied in the law. The Federal Water Pollution 
Pemerol Act allows four defenses which would excuse the owner of 
esse, onshore facility or offshore facility from liability 
mepremecould prove that the spill was caused solely by: an acu 
eee, an act of war, negligence on the part of the United States 
eo enment, or an act or,omission of a third party without regard 
Meme ther any such action or omission was or was not negligent .? 
If these defenses are not judged to stand, the owner is then 
meme Or costs of cleanup to the limits set forth in the Aer, 
Meese the United States can prove that the spill was the result 


Peet liful misconduct or willful negligence within the privity 


miemknowledge of the owner. In this latter case, the owner is 


!pederal Water Pollution Controle US Ode cum 


mer sec. 1151(0)(2), (1970). 


“The George Washington University, Legal, Economic, and 
Technical Aspects, p. 4-47. 


Spederal Water Pollution Control Act, Uae Coch ora 
men, see, TIO TUTIT EA 
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then liable for the full cos acm cleanup. 1 Tnus auno r ae y= 
Federal law, the owner can, through reasonable orcas 
his liability. The problem arises in the case of those state 
laws which provide either no defense and/or no 112abalTry 3m.» 
Mie recent legislation passed by the State of Florida is an 
example of this. Under the Florida law, the polluter is 
absolutely liable and bears unlimited financial responsibility 
macaco the Consequences of his pollution ori waver with ori. 
Dis 1S true regardless of whether or not he was negligent and 
whether or not the act was caused by forces beyond his ccrol.“ 

Another law which pertains to the operations of the 011 
imemestry is the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act of ES This 
wR eers the offshore oil wells located outside the territorial 
Mares “Of the United States. The Continental Shelf is defined 
as ", . . all submerged lands lying seaward and outside of the 
pierce! lands beneath navigable waters . . . Which . . . appertaln 
Bosche United States and are subject to its jurisdiction and 
@emerol; . . „nd The Act directs the Secretary of the Interior 
femomescribe rules and regulations to carry out the provisions 
of the Act, to include 


oe Ue prevemumon Of Waslemand comet auton Of 
Merit. resources . . Sand the protection Of correlate 


lipid. 


“The George Washington University, Legal, Economie. and 


Technological Aspects, pp. 2-1, 4-2. 


Outer Continental Shelf Lands Aer oros Sia e 
MOL. X, secs. 1331-1343 (1970 


Pod sec, 1331 (a7. 
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rights therein. . . . in the 6nfiereemen aoe 6... 
vation laws, rules and regulations the Secretary is 
authorized to cooperate with the conservation agencies 
of adjacent States. 


Under these provisions, the Secretary of the Interior has 
issued regulations requiring the lessee to 
d Keeo all vells unden control afal Zee 


utilize and maintain materials and high-pressure fittings 
and equipment necessary to insure the safety of operating 


cenar Tons tanda procedures. . sete ven vl tellegsemem 
fluids from any stratum through the well bore (directly 
or indirectly) into the sea; . . . prevent communication 


. between hydrocarbon and water bearing strata; 
T install. use, and test blowout preventors i 
[which] shall be activated frequently to test for proper 


Bimetioning . . . Maintain in operating condition storm 
emokes. . . and™=periodically test or inspect such 
Gevices ; 


The lessee shall not pollute land or water or damage 
the acquatic life of the sea or allow extraneous matter 
to enter and damage any mineral- or water-bearing forma- 
mon . . . che control and total "Pemoval of the pollutant, 
wheresoever found, proximately resulting .. . [from 
drilling or production operations] shall be at the 
expense of the lessee. 


Willful and knowing violation of these regulations 
subject the violator to a fine of not more than $2,000 or 
Mer _sonment for up to six months or both.” 

Two international conventions have a bearing on the oil 
Pemelucion problem from the outer limits of the contiguous Zone 
shoreward. The first of these is the International Convention 
‘tpid., sec. 1334(1). 

“U.S., Department of the Interior, "Title 30 - Mineral 
O Code of Federal Regulations, secs. 250.41-250.43 


Souter Continental Shelf Lands Act. UMSS COR oll es 
pee. 15350a)(2) (T970 
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for the Prevention of Pollution of the Sea by 011, 1954.72 ‘This 
treaty was implemented by the United States through the O72 
Roumution Act, nei The basic Convention was amended in 1962 
and the United States passed enabling legislation in 1966 .? 
ae" Convention, as amended, prohibits the discharge of ol ELI 
ankers over 150 tons gross tonnage within fifty miles of the 
coast of the United States (prohibited zone). Other ships over 
T ons gross tonnage are similarly prohibited from discharging 
Omen the prohibited zone unless they are enroute to a port 
en there is mo facility to offload the oil or oily mixture: 
Ios case, the discharge is to be made as far from land as 
ble.” Enforcement ol tche Tprovisions olmtche Convention 
dw de of territorial waters is the responsibility of the country 
amen the ship is registered. Under this come@itivem, it appears 
that the civil and criminal penalties of the Federal Water 
ERME Oon Control Act are not enforceable against ships registered 


5 


Mae e eno countries whlch.are parties Lo this convention. 


ns Department of State, United States Treaties and 
Seer International Agreements, Vol. XII, pt. 3. "International 
Peer om Tor the Prevention of Pollution of the Sea by Olt. 
1954," TIAS No. 4900, May 12, 1954, pp. 2990-3027. 


Oil Pollution Act, 1961, Statutes at Large, LXXXV, 


2 
102-407 (1981). 


3oil Pollution Act, 1961, as amended, U.S. Code. Vol. 


A. secs. 1001-1015 (1970). 


“US... Department of State, United States Treaties and 
Other International Agreements, Vol. XVII, pt. 2. "Prevention 
Pollution of the Sea by 011," TIAS No. 6109, April 1-77, 10627 
pp. 1523-1551. 





The George Washington University, lero cono 
Hechnological Aspects, p. 7-6. 
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The United States is also a Signatory TO the Cone ae 
on tche Territorial Sea and the Conureuenu. Zone.” This convention 
provides for the right of innocent passaser chroNehr ehe ee 
sea“ and empowers the coastal State within the contiguous Zone to 
"oo. . exercise the control necessary to: (a) Prevent infringment 


QS eEs customs, fiscal, immigration or sanitary regulations Wwethin 


Waa erritory or territorial sea; . . 13 The Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act requires that ". . . any vessel over three 
wared gross tons, . . . using any port or place . . . or the 


man Dle waters of the United States for any purpose shall 
Seemeotish and maintain .. . , evidence of financial responsi- 
eeey of $100 per gross ton, or $14,000,000 which ever is the 

4 
1t 


Meer, This is in conflict with article 14 of the 
emer ion in that, under this article, ships have the right of 
mimmoecent passage through the United States' territorial seas 
(navigable waters). 

ime#Taet that under the internationa convent ono eN 
m e the United States is unable to prosecute foreign nmp 
Somes fOr violations of the laws concerning oil discharge and 
ela responsibility means that U.S. ships are placed at an 
Seenomic disadvantage. 

4U.S., Department of State, United States Treaties and 
Meier International Agreements, Vol. XV, pt. 2. "Convention on 


Mie Territorial Sea and the Contiguous Zone," TIAS No. 5639), 
bem. | 29, 1958, pp. 1607-1614. 


Toa oe ann, 
SIbid., p. 1612. 


l 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act US e oi oe 
Far sec. Ioil) Do. 
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Besides the legislation currently in force, the Federal 
Government Be additional means to encourage social responsi- 
bility in the Petroleum Industry. The Department of Defense 
recently announced that, starting in 1976, it will not purchase 
mem irom any refinery that does not provide proper facmii vice 
Aa accepting oily ballast from ships. ? As an added inducement 
to responsible behavior the Internal Revenue Service has proposed 
regulations (directed toward all industry as well as the Petroleum 
Companies) prohibiting tax deductions for fines paid as a result 
meer vil penalties for, among other infractions, violation of 
SOT. on laws.“ More along the lines of a carrot rather than 
Meee cick are the new IRS rules on tax write-off for anti- 
MER on facilities. In general, these rules allow business 
eme mortize the cost of a certified treatment facility over a 
Bad Of Sixty months.” 

AS pointed out above, it has been Federal policy to allow 
the states to take the initiative in the field of water vollu- 
mew, and much of this authority was further delegated to the 


local government eon: For many years the primary concerts 


Jt umaking Aim at 'Do-Good' Federal Contracts," Business 
Week, February 5, 1972, pp. 46-48. 


ENTRS Gets Tough on Deductions," Business Week, Septem- 
Aaa. 1971, p. 27. 


3u.s., Environmental Protection “gency, Cita ceucte Uo Fie 
Affairs, "EPA Sets Rules on Tax Write-Off for Anti-Pollution 
Facilities," EPA Citizen's Bulletins, September, 1971, pp. 8-9. 


paries. The Politics of 011 "Ponto Appa AR 


i 
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state and local anti-pollution laws was ¢he prevenr tomo. 
Dilisances T hazards: To Vater eee The inadequacy 
of local control and a growing knowledge of a cause ana efíiecu 
relationship between polluted water and certain diseases brought 
about a shift in the locus of power back to the state level and, 
by 1948, these pollution programs were generally housed in the 
ele public health departments. As interest in water pollution 
Miemeased, there was a shift of control of water pollution 
Meeetrams from the health departments to state agencies speciti- 
aan chartered to deal with water pollution, especially in the 
south and New England.” However c Not COO mucha initial cab 
pollution control was shown by many of the states until the 
passage of the Water Quality Act of 1965 provided the impetus 
or clout for state establishment of water quality standards. 
weer the provisions of this Act, the states are required to 
determine the desired use of the body of water such as industrial 
use or swimming, and then set water quality standards consistent 
Hin the intended use .* 

At the joint American Petroleum Institute, Environmental 
Megesection Agency, and U.S. Coast Guard conference on oil spills 
meld in 19/1, it was reported that while all states have adopted 
water quality standards which have been approved in whole or in 


Pees DY thes Pnvironmental Protection Agency, the standards 


lipid. 


“water Quality Act of 1965, Statutes at Large, LXXIX, 
sec. 5, 907 (1965). 
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normally do not specify a definfTtez allow Cie 
pollution.* Typically, the standards read trial yee eee 
Shall be no slicks or free or floating oil present i oUr a 
Mmeanclties to interfere with the designated uses normo ha nN 
emulsified oils be present in sfuficient [sic] quantities to 
interfere with designated uses. mé 

Action against water polluters by the states has been 
slow because of the complicated procedures required under the 
1965 Act. These procedures provide for conferences between the 
polluter and the appropriate governing body; and judicial review 
of the conference recommendations which can be enforced only if 
court finds compliance to be feasible.” 

Because ol the complicated enforcement procedures 
because it is difficult to set a level of effluent each polluter 
cabe permitted to dump into the river or stream in order that 
the designated level of water quality be maintained, enforcement 
efforts vary widely from state to re In general, the degree 
See ace prohibitions and enforcement activities can be related 
to the amount of political power held by those who expect to 


meee from economic growth. This concentration of political and 


economic power is found more in the Deep South than in the rest 





American Petroleum Institute, Proceedinro: T Prena 
Ann Control of Oil Spills, pp. 3-4. 


“Ibid., Den 


3U.S., Congress, Senate, Federal Water Pollution Control 
Amendments of 1971, p. 2. 


pid., D. ON 
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of the country. Added to this is the urgent neco O E en 
development in these poor Southern States, which leads sae 1 
official attitude that the jobs provided by an industry outweigh 
any possible damage that might be caused to the environment. 
That anti-pollution laws may not be vigorously enforced was 
emeeested by a member of the Alabama Governor's staif who said 
that Alabama "'. , . will not be at a competitive disadvantage 
with her sister states. We will abide by these new federal water 
standards but we aren't going to be more extreme than the other 
states." 
Thies Speuly pattern Opol UConn laweentoOrcemeny by. cae 
den S may also be found in the regulation of brine disposal. 
ted out earlier, the Petroleum Industry faces the problem 
of disposing of some 9 million gallons of brine a day and the 
eieerenit practice is to pump the brine into non-producing wells. 
acon of this activity is under the supervision of the 
SMS states, and when properly carried out, it is a sale pro- 
Rome. However, Wilson Land, the director of the American 
Petroleum Institute's committee on exploration admits that 
Mepilavion in some of the thirty-three oil producing states 


mt, . is probably not as stringent as in some of the other 


states. !"“ 
On whe other side of the coin, seme “States hayegacere 


an ong oil pollution measures. Florida, Maine, Massachusertszene 


IIpid., p. 29. 


“Pierson, "Big Loophole Favoring Oil Companies," p. 17. 
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Washington have passed laws covering 0il spills wich Tr 
¡Mis da cetions which 
provide for strict liability, waeheure prec 
of Ree ieee . « «~ Landi), contain no defense ran oer 
tiability, except for Washington, whi chap row ees 
from strict liability if it can be estoni Sne en e 
discharge was caused by an aet ofiwar or by meglikern moi 
the part ot the federal or state government 
[otherwise] such liability is unlimited in on, 1 
Pema result of the strict provisions of the Florida Jaw, some 
mmemrers have decided not to insure ships which call at ports 
wechat state.” 

Some states have decided to cut down on the possibility 
meee DOllution by limiting the introduction of oil facilities 
Meee cheir territory. In 19/0, Maine turned down an application 
pero ld a $150 million oil refinery on Sears Island because of 
imemoOsosible undesirable effects it would have on the environ- 


> 


Men. . Delaware recently turned down a $360 million oil, coal 
and steel development on Delaware Bay. Shell Oil Company had 
Pubmed to build a $200 million refinery there to refine oil 
mooted by supertankers. Shell argued that in order to realize 
meee eoeonomies of these new ships, refineries will have to be 


Bein coastal areas that can receive the ships. Governor 


Peterson's answer is "'If there are no ports for big vessels, 


tame rican Petroleum Institute, Proceedanes :) Prevemes on 
AM Control of 011 Spills, p. 6. 


“The George Washington University, Legal, Economic Tand 
Technological Aspects, p. 4-3. 


Council on Environmental Quality, The Second ua 


Héport, p. 66. 
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then big vessels- -are not economie monn they? tn? Delaware's 
io usal was oe on a new state law which prohibits heavy 
industrial development and regulates light industrial development 
along the state's bay and ocean coasts. The law spo c mim iE 
Mm@emabits oll refineries, offshore bulk facilities ano pelros 
ehiemiLca 1 a 

The states areema oe eheir vorees Mmeard Aieeune ia 
mee. Fearful that drilling operations on the Atlantic Outer 
Pegermental Sheif will result in en incidents similar to 
the Santa Barbara oil spill, Governors Mandel of Maryland, and 
Smr ent of Massachusetts, along with representatives of other 
meer seaboard governors. recently met with Interior Secretary 
lemon concerning the proposed leasing of drilling rights.” 
much the potential well sites are outside the contiguous 
fees Ol the states, an oil spill in this area could very easily 
Ao into the state's waters, spreading vollution to the local 
meee industries in its wake. While the final decision will 
be made in the White House, Secretary Morton has agreed to 
ger the views of the governors before presenting his 


4 


m estions to the President. 


Inpellow Americans Keep Out," Oe Os 


“council on Environmental Quality, ihe Second AnnveaLl 
Report, p. 63. 


Elsie Carper, "Morton Promises to Consult States on 
Shore 011," Washingbon Post, Jan. To, 192 DAS. 


aL 
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To close this discussion of the anti-polD n 
being brought to bear on the oil industry, we cnmha T 
dii vities of therenvironmental gnoups- Propali ar er 
aeni ficant occurrence of the past several ycars has. Jeena ae 
gradual awakening of the people in the United States to the fact 
that we do have serious pollution problems, and that concern 
about these problems transcends the traditional differences in 
@meesOclety. Everyone agrees that a clean environment is a 
dachy aspiration and that drinkable water and breathable air 
Seewoirthrights we wish to be able to pass on to our children. 

The approaches taken by ecology-minced citizens in their 
ieee against pollution are many and varied, but, in general, 
n may be grouped under four types.? The Idealists believe 
No rder to solve the problems of the environment, people 
TEC educated to understand the importance of the inter- 
molta lonship between themselves and the environment. The 
ats, On the other hand, believe that the solution to the 
E an lies in the carrot and the stick. It is their contention 
jee Cannot expect people or industry to stop polluting unvil 
Demake it worth their while on a uniform basis through either 
iimecnctives or penalties or both. The Technocrats favor the proper 
memmlation of technological innovation coupled with the realiza- 
mmo that technological ea E provided benefits over 
ame above the problems it has caused, and that through the Oro: cl 
amol ication of technology, we will be able co both clean Ups ene 

IA Congress, House, Committee on Government Opera- 


tions, The Environmental Decade (Action Proposals for the 1970's), 
me Rept. 1002, 91st Cong., 2d sess. , Omar Er 
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environment and maintain our standard of living. The Legalists 
agree that pollution will not cease just because everyone feels 
se should. They claim that the only solution ISen rone rege 
enforcement of the laws, stronger laws where necessary and court 
action through law suits.” 

Redlizing nene aitiiye oo werle SS mesisiol reto) 
et pluralistic society, people in increasing numbers are 
mine and Joining groups to lobby for the repair and conservas 
tion of the environment. Estimates and "counts" of conservation 
ama environmental groups vary, but as an indication of the size 
wees movement, there are approximately 250 national and 
regional groups and 400 state groups listed in the National Wild- 
DE Federation's 1971 Conservation Directory, and approximately 
meee local groups have been identified.” To gauge their power. 
Bed only look at the size of the membership rolis of just 
wole of the national organizations: Sierra Club, 130,000 
members; Audubon Society, 38,000 members; Nature Conservancy, 
26,000 members; and Friends of the Earth, 22,000 members.” 

The national, regional and local groups are using this 
wnn to influence the direction and shape our laws are taking. 
Mamay of these organizations maintain offices in Washington, D.C., 


Staffed by willing witnesses for Congressional Hearings on 


eub jects of interest to them; and Congress listens. What these 


libia. 


“Council on Environmental Quality, The second Annual 
T port, p. 90. 


"Fellow Americans Keep Out," p. 22. 
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UA a a represented by this quote ima 
recent hearing held before the House Committee on Government 
Operations: 


I am Thomas L. Kimball, executive directoreci «7 ic 


National Wildlife Federation . . . . We have approxi- 
mately two and a half million members and affiliates in 


50 states. 
ISSN ao Ree Era e late est ao 
mine Quality or lite, indeed the Continuation of life; 
> depends on man's stewardship of the environment-- 
mererculariy those vital components essential to tite, 
eer, Water, and soil. 
In addition to testifying before Congressional Committees, 
We Organizations keep a steady stream of information about the 
environment flowing to their members through such media as the 
Serre Club Bulletin, the Izaak Walton League's Outdoor America, 
ama the Conservation Foundation's CF Letter. These regular 
Ou cations plus special publications and pamphlets all serve 
to keep the anti-pollution cause before their members. 
Local organizations are active in the fight against water 
al tion too. Groups such as BAG (Beach Alliance Group), SODA 
(Stop Ocean Dumping) ,* and GOO whichesitandssforeGet Oil ,Oue=—-of 


The Santa Barbara Channe1? are springing Opr across cheers 


Ee omia group, the People's Lobby, is attempting to push 


2 VUoneress, House, Comm) veeezon Government eyes. 
tions, The Environmental Decade (Action Proposals for the 1970's), 
Hearings, before a subcommittee of the Committee on Government 
Operations, House of Representatives, 91st Cong., 2d sess., 1970, 
free LO, 


¿"Fellow Americans Keep Out," p. 22. 


Jeremy Main, "Conservationists at the Barricades," The 
Environment: A National Mission for the Seventres secre, mea. 
Editors of Fortune, Perennial Library (New York: Harper & Row, 


BD lishers, 1970), p. 167. 
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through a Clean Environment Act by referendum inm Peir Sr 
Presidential primary. This Act, if passed, wola aa 
offshore drilling in California waters Mme era ala 
fee. 000 signatures on its petition which are sunno E 
the measure on the ballot. 

Conservation groups, anti-pollutionists and indai 
zens are also using the courts in their battle to preserve the 
environment. The Council on Environmental Quality states that: 
"Perhaps the most striking recent legal development has been the 
step-up in citizen ‘public interest! litigation to halt degrada- 
tion of the environment. "* Three Federal Acts and subsequent 
w interpretations have assisted in this increased activity: 
Pe cdom of Information Act, the Administrative Procedures 
Act and the National Environmental Policy Act of 1969. The effect 
ese Acts and various court interpretations has been to open 
Mies tormerly closed doors of the Federal bureaucracy and allow 
citizens access to agency data and studies concerning the 
emsziponmental impacts of proposed legislation and rules making.” 
ie delay in construction of the Alaska is the recent 


> 


eneellation of offshore oil leases in the Gulf of Mexico,” and 


un anue attelle jolts Calitornia, Business eek 
Me@ember 25, 1971, p. 35. 


Council on Environmental Quality, The Second Annual 
ort, p. 155. 
3Ibid., p. 115-163. 


tao Dp. LD fe 


Jim Mann, "Interior Cancels Sale of Off-Shore Oil 
eses," Washington Post, Jan. 21, Terz mer: 
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and the overturning or the Rem Act of 1899 permit program,” 
are examples of this type of action to protect ren oa ee 

While all this activity is going on, zone sur 
Mender if some of the people concerned with Steppiges omy amen 
Tehe environment are not creating Or SUStalnIne asunenyecr oo 
Acne y correct. The fight to save the environment appears vo o- 
dead by the white, educated, middle and upper classes of society-——- 
and their children, "'. . . the successful, well-adjusted young 
Bernie who are beneficiaries of this high-pressure and high- 


a ; 2 
education society of ours. a 


Indeed, somewhat of a 
Meemlash already appears to be forming, especially among the 
"blue-collar" classes. Even though national labor union leaders 
Mes taken strone positions in favor of clean air and water, 
ma local union officials are joining the anti-anti-pollution 


3 The Maine State 


fight to preserve the jobs of their members. 
eater ated Labor Council has fought the ecologists, so far 
Mmeuccessfully, over new oil refineries in that state. A. F. 
Gmespiron, who heads up the 0il, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
says that: "'We will oppose those theoretical environmentalists 
who would make air and water pure without regard to whether or 


not people have food on their alas u: 


Incourt Challenges License to Pollute,” Businescovcem, 
wary 1, 1972, p. 21. 


2 


Peter F. Drucker, "American Directions: A Forecast," 
quoted in U.S., Congress, House, The Environmental Decade, p. 25. 
en E. Colome, "Changing Times: Fearing boss oi soe 


Mons Battle Efforts to Clean Environment,” Wall Stree vs) oie 
oor. 19, 19711, pp. “Nel: 


ee eet 
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In considering the actions andre acto 
opposing forces, it 1s well to remember the Firs’ lay a 
as handed down to us by Dr. Barry Commoner: “Everything is 


Semmected to Everything Rise." 


Barry Commoner, The Closine Circle. Nee Ne ene! 
ieennology (New York: Alfred A. Knopr, samen 





CHAPRTERZITYV 
THE PEEROFEUMZENDUSTEYISZRES BON DE 


No group opposes pollution control per se. Clean air 
and clean water have joined the ranks of motherhood 
ama "pp le pie in the Amerřcan political pantheon, 
--J, Clarance Davies III 
Previous chapters of this paper have been concerned 
Mita one oil pollution problem of the Petroleum Industry, and 
Dé external forces being brought to bear on the industry to 
prevent and clean up oil spills and related wastes. This 
chapter will review some of the efforts of the industry to 
meet its responsibility to protect the environment by developing 
Baer mechods to mine, refine, and transport its product. 
Obviously, not every company in the industry can be examined 
memalevermine what it, individually, is doing about pollution. 
Rather, this will be an industry-wide assessment of the efforts 
Pee made TO prevent water pollution, and a review of some of 
meen current research aimed at producing better methods of 
accident prevention and spill clean-up. 
The American Petroleum Institute which represents the 
mejority of the petroleum companies in this country has issue 


nbo lication stating the policy in their indust Cone TANE 


lDavies, The Politics of Pollution, p. 90. 


29 
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water pollution resulting from the production.) Uransport ayes 
or use of oil. This policy (adopted m 1965) Sstace> ca 


Phe Institute endorses the principie halos 
of contaminating wastes, whether andcdividual | twats =. ou 
principality, have a social respon Ipil Cy O avo S 
pollution of waters. . . . [it] also advocates measures 
to av@id contamination of -surroundiie Oeon Oran o 
mecreational Deadecmese with, Wasteem POM Olt silence cite aisare, 
end predueinszsoperations nur... Fandzrkeii ern! 
avoidance ol the discharge of wastes [rom sii tarmac 
ereough the cleanine Or Oilges and tanko oL Cher spinn 
OEC areo Whiten could cCOnvaminate Waver Or beach areas.t 


thie rer roleum Industry NaS, baron ne List CIO 
mamerested in pollution problems for quite some time,“ meer 
emeommitTtee was formed to deal with the problem of disposal of 
fewrmery wascves. One result of a study conducted by this 
emmittee was the publication of the Manual on Disposal of 
ery Wastes which has since grown into six volumes, reflecting 
estilos Of current research in the fields of waver pollugion 
Ol, air pollution control, and chemical and solid waste 


3 


treatment. In 1965, with a growing awareness of the problems 
Of pollution, the American Petroleum Institute formed a permanent 
Committee for Air and Water Conservation. Since 1969, this 


committee has been budgeted at over $3 million a year for 


l American Vevroleum- [insta tube. ovavemeny O1 “UO Le eer 
Conservation of Natural Resources and Wildlife (New York: 
American Petroleum Institute, 1965), pp. 5-6. 


“American Petroleum Institute, Environmental Rescament 
status Report (Washington, D.C.: American Petroleum Institutes 
moy72), p. 1-1. 


3 american Petroleum Institute, Contento e 
Be) Installations, P: 5% 
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research on pollution problems . 1 In 1969, following thio ita 
Barbara oil spill, a permanent subcommittee on Oi 
wes formed under the Air and Waten Conservation Comming e e 
has been funded with $1.2 million for research Cno 1970. 

Research and manual writing is performed by the API 
mee also contracted out to various Universities, companies and 
meeeviduals. A brief sample of these projects fives seme idea 
Mae scope of its research programs. Completed projects 
ende: Industrial Oily Waste Control, A Primer on Oil Spill 
DE znup, Systems Study of 0il Spill Cleanup (2 Vols.), and Oil 


ell: Treating Agents.” 


studles or profeces Currently underway 
Bude: Mathematical Modeling and Environmental Testing of 
Containment Booms, Development and Demonstration of New Devices 
for Removal and Separation of Spilled Oil, Oiled Waterfowl 
Bem@apilitation, Training Film (coping with oil spills), Effects 
amar Fate of Oil in the Marine Environment, and a Manual on 
Pmewenvolon of Oil ee Asbrief .deseription of these a I e C: 
may be found in APPENDIX I. 

Research is also being conducted by individuali err Eee 


companies on an equally broad spectrum of problems. American 


Qi] Company has recently developed an oil recovery system which 


l American Petroleum Institute, Environmental escola 
pee l-e. 


“american Petroleum Institute, Oil and Water Don't Mix, 


3 American Petroleum Institute, Environmental Researen, 
mo. I1II-122=-1171-15 
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uses polyurethane foam attached to a revolving Crum toate. 
Spilled oil. As the exposed part of the drum veel eae. 
Boat, the oil is Squeezed out of the foam iantow seo llec rien 
tank.+ The foam drum will collect up te OON On So emia 
hour.” 

The Cities Service Tankers Corporation has conducted 
research on oil separators. These are devices to separate oil 
from the water used in washing fuel and cargo tanks. The 
corporation installed SEREP/Butterworth gravity type separators 
On three of their tankers and as a result of a three-year study 
Mave determined that during a typical sailing as much as 1,200= 
Meee barrels of oi] slop can be recovered and burned as fuel.” 

Shell Oil Company has developed tank overflow alarms 
Bebe used during fuel transfer operations between the shore and 
Ships/barges. A brief description of the development process 
gueeenese alarms is illustrative of some of the difficulties 
emeountered in the search for new ways to handle old problems. 
Snell started with the concept that the alarm device had To 
Eto various types of tank openings; be portable; withstand 
amous climatic influences; possess sufficient ruggedness To 


wichstand handling by waterfront personnel; and sound an alarm 


wad enough to alert the transfer crews to an impending spill. 


American Petroleum Institute and U.S... Department ae sn 
Interior, Proceedänges: Industry Government Seminar, po. llana 
2 


Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 1970 Annual Report, p. 
Fo. 


JAmerican Petroleum Institute, U S S AEAN e 
Protection Agency and United States Coast Guard, Proceedings: 
Prevention and Control of 011 Spills, PR Tre E 
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Requests for proposals were sent to 1 /O0Meempantesne aay zart 
responded. Thirty-four submitted proposals burrone ag 
of these were judged reasonable by Shell. Of the Sixteen plans 
gecepted, only seven were resubmitted as working provulw ec 
their developers for testing. ~The system finally cho Cne: 
nlang well. In answer to fears that transfer crews will rely 
on the alarm to warn them as a tank reaches a topped-off con- 
amon, rather than keeping a check on the progress ef tne Job 
Amis elves, Shell reports that the sound ef the alarm is 
ewe ricientiy loud enough to alert everyone in the vicinity.? 

Gulf Oll Corporation nas been Tookirg cor necios 
handle oil spills in open water, The company has developed a 
new wicking agent consisting of asphalt-coated expanded ver- 
mieulite.® Bois wicking acent 1s used toi loteo a 
the water and turn it into a clean residue which may then be 
Gemtected for disposal. Gulf has also reported the development 
of a new process for cleaning oil cargo and fuel tanks. This 
Deehnod, called "Skinclean," reduces the possibility of tank 
eeolios@ons during cleanings; permits the cleaming to be done 
Bess: time than it formally took using conventional procedures; 
aña reduces chances for pollution.” 

ee pollution- controlTand resScarcn expendi unes 


Mae been a part of the industry's budget for quite some time, 


‘Ibid., pp. 103-108. 


“Gulf 011 Corporation, IIND Gere 


3Ibid. 
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the new Federal and State laws are compelling additional 
expenditures to meet the standards established yh ci en 
Thus, the freedom of tThesindustry to spend or nore m o n 
Om water pollution control is more restricted thane) omar). 
and this item is demanding a larger share of every oil company 
budget. A McGraw-Hill survey of capital investment for water 
teen Lom control in 1970 shows that the Petroleum Industry 
spent $185 million for pollution control equipment and facilities 
that year. To meet 1974 water quality standards it is estimated 
ehat the Petroleum Industry will have to spend $110.2 million 
annually for water treatment ar Amsurvey of the industry 
conducted by the API over the period of 1966 to 1970 shows that 
total expenditures of forty-five companies for water conservation 
imereased from $145.7 million in 1966 to $289 million in 1970 
(estimated) .? The apparent discrepancy between the McGraw-Hill 
Wre and the API figure results from the fact that the latter 
contains expenditures for capital equipment ($184.7 million), 
operation and maintenance ($77.3 million), administrative 
expenses ($21.2 million), and research and development ($4.9 
een." It should be noted that these expenditures account 
for only half of the $559.5 million spent on both air and water 


+Counet 1 on Environmental Quality, The Second Annual 
Report, p. 147. 


“Ibid., p. 148. 


3 American Petroleum Institute, Report on AICT n ia 
Conservation Expenditures of the Petroleum Industry Imr n sie 


States 1966-1970 (New York: American Petroleum Institute, 1971), 
u. 
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pollution. The major areas of opel investment form pol 
control equipment in the 19/0 estimates were TACU Eo a 
production ($45,454 thousand) and refinery operations ($76,857 
thousand). Attendant operating and maintenance expenses in 
these two areas were estimated at $27,631 and $26,910 thousand, 
respectively.” A more detailed breakdown of water pollution 
expenditures may be found in APPENDIX II. 

In terms of investment in water pollution control 
equipment, the Petroleum Industry ranked first in the identi- 
w De industry groups in 1970. $ These expenditures represent 
demna cant portions of the capital budgets in the industry. 
Memon Oil estimates that 18.5 per cent of the cost of its new 
refinery was budgeted for pollution control equipment (both air 
and water); while Sun Oil Company figures that about 10 per cent 
of the cost of one of its new refineries will be spent on 
DMC ON Control equipment.” In one Mobile Oil Company 
refinery, six separate Sewer systems were constructed to handle 
ur, oil process waste, sanitary waste, phenolic process 
waste, normal storm drainage, emergency storm drainage and ship's 


Dena s t O 


Tee , pp. 13, 16. 


“Council on Environmental Quality, The Second Annual 
Report, p. 147. 


Blumberg, "Corporate Responsibility and the ro Tmn 
ment," p. 45. 


as and Blomstrom, Business, Soclrety ana aviones 


p. 344, quoting Mobil World, February, 1965, p. 7. 
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Modern refinery design has cut the Usage oT zur Ten 
1,500 gallons to about 300 gallons per barrel] of eri eea 
recirculation of cooling water. Where cooling vateri iorn n 
passed once through heat exchangers and returned directly tours 
Selieinal «source, the water itself 1s nowirecoolegräng reeireer 
M ough the system five to thirty times.” As a furthers waves 
@enservation measure, refinery condensate is purified in a series 
Mis teps, usually starting with preliminary treatment at the 
Feuree, The water is then sent to central waste treatment plants 
More 15 is further purified by biologi@al conversion, chemical 
fMmuceculation, aeration and separation.* RelanticTRichela 
recently completed a 100,000 barrel refinery at Cherry Point, 
Washington which ". . . may well draw world wide attention as 
Amo del of water-pollution eontrol. . . „3 Oily vacca rom 
process operations and ballast water will be processed through 
eee ovity separator, two stages of biological treatment, and two 
stages of en to meet the strict standards that have 
been imposed by the Federal Government. 

In a reverse of the usual procedure, the Kern River 
woritornia production field of the Getty O11 Company actually 
adds to the local fresh water resources. About 300,000 barrels 

American Petroleum Institute, Conservation Praetrer ee 
el nstallations, p. 


WS., Congress, Senate, Committee on Public Works, Water 


Pollution Control Programs, pp. 449-450. 


3"cherry Point Refinery-~A Story of Air, Water, and Fuel,' 
Oil & Gas Journal, January 24, 1972, p. 84. 


oda. p. 86. 
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of water are produced fron oil bearing termal lo ee 
purification, about 200,000 barrels are usca onne 
located at the Kern River site. The remaining IL nace 
d water are sold to area farmers for zrrügatı onKorzeir crops. 

Some of the methods used by the oil companies to prevent 
wn on by offshore wells include: installing pans and Steel 
w oon thie well platforms to catch ofl] drippings; hauling 
Sores ashore for disposal; and®installing blowout preventers 
roer chokes in he well, There is some evidence, however, 
Mat the preventers and chokes used in wells are mot adequate 
Ia ent deterrents: this problem is currently being investi- 
ved by a group from the Natiomal Academy of Engineerime ang 
Saro». from the National Aeronautics and Space Administration.“ 
Bew Device recently patented by the Atomic Energy Commission 
[meee an answer to this problem. The AEC has announeed thar 
the device will close off a well almost instantiy.> 

Pororts are also being made to cut down on the poruci 
ce” sea resulting from the activities of tamkers. The 
Marrero leum Industry, in conjunction with the Maritime Industry, 
Mmemectivting U.S. tankers to comply with new rulings by the 


me i ean Bureau of Shipping. These standards require that 


met oll overflows, and drains from oil pans and tanks be piped 


Getty Oia Company, 1970 ANNUAL o 


uoffshore Fire Singes Oil's Safety Rules," Business Week, 
rober 23, 1971, p. 40. 


"Emergency Device of AEC to Seal Oil Well Patented," 
Wall Street Journal, Feb. 17, 197230 oe 
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into a closed cofferdam and held there until ROS 
Properly disposed of. New tankers are being designed with 
double bottoms to prevent the spillage of 9O0 eects reer 
om proundings such as occurred inthe Vorrey sen, onmic coun 
double bottomed tanker has, as the name implies, two DOCCONS 
Seperated by a watertight void so that if the hull is ruptured, 
memecarscOo will not spill out through the hole. Mobil oiT 
Corporation took delivery of two such tankers in 1970--the 
peo. MOBIL PINNACLE and the 8.8. MOBIL PEGASUS. Both tankers 
are 211,666 dead weight tons and are to be followed by four 
more of the same class by 19714, * 

As part of a "Clean Seas Code" the major oil and shipping 
companies retain oily waters on board and load new shipments of 
ESROn COp Of this mixture until they can offload the waste 
water in ports equipped to handle it. Called the load-on-top 
method, this procedure has aided greatly in reducing the amount 
Cie Ol | en pumped into the water. > Ine Successor Lale 
program is dependent on the ability of the receiving refinery 
dei ther process the oily mixture or to receive and store it 
until it can be properly disposed of. New refineries are 


generally able to handle the mixture as a consequence of their 


‘United Nations, United Nations Secretariat, Pollu- 
mon of the Sea by O11 (ST/EHCA/41). Aweust, 1956. pe toe 


“Mobil 011 Corporation, 1970 Annually Report. space 


Baldwin, Publice olicy on Onl, ON 
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designed capabilities, while some older refineries are being 
modified for this Durpose.- 

As a further effort to prevent waten po Tni on 
bankers, some companies have stepped up training programs ran 
tanker crews. One such program, developed by Marine Advisory 
and Associated Services, is called the "Shipboard Pollution 
Senvrol Indoctrination and Training Program. "f The course of 
Wo cCcruction runs for a seven-to-eight-day period during a 
mermal sailing. Six to eight hours of formal sessions are held 
fore all deck and engineer officers and consisteof lectures, 
DeeS, Slades, and question and answer periods. Twe hours 
of formal sessions are also devoted to crew training. An addi- 
tional fifteen hours are spent in informal sessions with both 


3 


da eers and crew. A listof the Subjects covered in thi 
m ram is shown in APPENDIX 111. 

Borrowing an idea from the airline industry, Shell Oil 
many is using an electronic simulator to train crews for well 
timeline operations. The simulator is able to realistically 
Produce the symptoms of drilling problems that a drilling crew 
Mai nave to face on the job, including appropriate sounds. All 
activities and conditions that can be encountered in drilling 


to a depth of 15,000 feet can be programmed into the simulator, 


meevlding realistic training in a short™ period of Gime. 


American Petroleum Institute, U.S., Environmental 
Brötection Agency and United States Coast Guard, Proceedings. 
meevention and Control of Orl opili E 


nA pp. 98-99. 


ITpid. 
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Approximately 200 Shell and contractor personnel have been trained 
so far and the idea has attracted interest from severalzern zz 
companies.” The American Association of Oilwell Drilling Con- 
peactors has also conducted training programs Lona Sono 
dial line. persoímel during the past several years.“ 

Despite valli these training sessions andepre en nee 
Spills will occur, and the industry has taken steps to minimize 
meet eiiects as much as possible. This is done throuch=volune 


3 


l spill cleanup cooperatives. Tneriirst cuch organi zar Ton 
came into being in New Haven, Connecticut in 1964. Oil companies 
in the immediate area pooled their resources and purchased equip- 
MSG to cope with oil spills in the harbor area; developed an 
sen cy plan for combating oil spills: and set up the necescaw: 
Communications network to activate the plan. This idea has spread 
Mane mtebout the country. In addition to oil companies. various 
mel state and Federal agencies have joined the cooperatives. 
AG the present time there are sixty-seven of these cooperatives 
in operation and twenty-two more are being ee While 
PAS effort may be viewed as locking the barn door after iiie 


Mee is stolen, not even the most optimistic ecologist or oll 


company public relations man can believe that oil spills can be 


Mishel Pushes Well-Control Training Program," Oil & Gas 
Journal, January 24, 1972, p. 24. 


“National Petroleum Council, Environmental Conservation, 


O, 

3 american Petroleum Institut Oil Bere ne 
Cooperatives (Washington, D.C.: American Petroleum Institute, 
1972), Dew 1-3. 
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completely stopped-~-short of ceasing oil production, shapiene 
and usage of oil. The ability of these cooperative 
Geploy men and equipment to contain and clean up oil spills 
mepresents the best chance of reducing their severe ein ra 

ln Order vo help meet Tthescos ro male cnn oie 
oil companies owning tankers and independent tanker owners have 
formed an association called Tanker Owners Voluntary Agreement 
Semeerning Liability for Oil Pollution, or TOVALOP .* lass 
Man tary insurance scheme has been in operation since October, 
1969. Under this plan, if a tanker owner does not immediately 
clean up an oil spill, TOVALOP will reimburse the Federal 
fevernment for cleanup costs up to a maximum payment of the 
smaller of $100 per gross registered ton or $10 million. If the 
Mier owner cleans up the spill himself or assists the Governmeny 
in cleaning up the spill, he can recover his reasonable cleanup 
OSTs, or share of the costs in the latter eo Ninety-six 
per cent ei the tonnage of the Free World's tanker fleet is 
participating in this plan.? 

Complementing TOVALOP is a plan called. Contract Regata 
ae lawerim Supplement to Tanker Liability fow 0il Pollution, or 


H 


CRISTAL. This insurance plan, which became effective in April 


Imne George Washington University, Leg k Economie 
Technological Aspects, pp. 8-9. 


“Ibid. 
National Petroleum Council, Environmental Conservation: 
me OIl and Gas Industries, Vorl. ITW. WE e E Senora 


Washington, D.C.: National Petroleum Counc: mai mem 


“new Tanker-Spill Liability Group Organized,” Oil) & Gas 
Teoummal., January 25; 19/71, peso; 
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of 1971, provides an additional $20 mili@on to, Covers SIA 
cleanup costs that run higher than the $10 million maximum 
limit of TOVALOP. Membership consists of chirey-ercaram or 
companies which ship 80 per cent of the oil moved by tanker.” 
Sos, for the full $30 million maximum to apply, the owner of sine 
ammust be a member of CRISTAL and be shipping his oil inki 
tanker participating in TOVALOP. CRISTAL will also pay compen- 
Fon to third parties who suffer damage from an cil spill.” 
A thard insurance seheme to help pay the cost of oil 


> 


peel cleanup is 0il Insurance Limited or OTL. this plan covers 
w uction facilities, onshore and offshore, up to a maximum of 
$100 million per member per year. Costs connected with incidents 
such as catastrophies, property damage, and blowouts are covered 
Mae this praw. 

In summary, it is through improved refinery and tanker 
MOSS. increased spending for pollution control equipment, crew 
training programs, and continuing research that the Petroleum 
mide cpry seeks to fulfill its responsibilities as a law-abiding 


Cemeeerate citizen. The industry also feels that it has a further 


responsibility to work closely with the government in the shaping 


National Petroleum Council, Environmental Conservavien: 
29. ws 


New Tanker-Spill Liability Group Organized," p. 87. 


She original plan was liquidated and reconstituted as of 
January 1, 1972. The major change in the new plan is that the 
participating companies are committed for a five year period vice 
the one year period under the old plan. (J.A. Edwards, Gulf Oil 
Corporation, telephone interview, March, 1972). 


‘The George Washington University, Legal, Economic, and 
Technological Aspects, p. 8-11. 
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oi the standards which oil companies are expected to meet. 
While the term "lobbying" may have unsavory connotations, many 
business leaders feel that: 


nj. business not only has tha riacht DUT Nh A E 
sponsibility to be a full partner Niue po E 
of life. Our expanding social responsibilities ares ye 
ar ne far Loca rto Sea US LO bie (Ovhery use 


. o è © o o o o . . ọọ o o ò ọọ o o ọọ o o o oo o o 0 o o o ‘a ‘o ‘o ‘o ‘Ol ‘ol ‘o ‘o G oG ‘o oo oo G ‘G ‘o ‘G ‘G ‘l ‘l ‘G Gl oyl oyl ollo 


This erand olal practi cF e known as a 
me. . is a legitimate and necessary part ol Jaumarı nee 


It is a policy of the American Petroleum Institute to 
Mrk with government legislators in an attempt to develop 
>, regulations which provide the most benefit for the least 
e 2to the public; reflect the time required to develop and 
mement technology; and treat competing products or equipmens 
equitably."* 

In dine with this policy, industry representaciVveewna 
testified at hearings before committees of Congress, and have 
memeea Closely with Federal agencies in the preparation of rules 
and regulation governing their operations. For example, in 1969, 
the Petroleum Industry participated in revising and updating the 
mimes which regulate drilling operations on the Outer Continental 
Shelf.” 


As a result -of its cooperation with government oin 


lators, the Petroleum Industry hopes to see the establishment, 


me W. Hull, "The Public Concerns of Private Enterprise," 
Vital Speeches of the Day, XXXVII (April, 1971), 369. 


“American Petroleum Institute, Statement co rollo e 


and Water Conservation (New York: American Petroleum Insti le» 


1209), pe: 
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by the government, of workable @iir aña water quali a e 
with the methods by which these standards are to De meli 
Brito the initiative of the individual companies.” Workab le 
Standards are defined as those which are within the capability 
ip resent technology,- or permit time for the necessary mtech e e 
to be developed. The ratio of cost to benefit must also be con- 
= red in establishing standards. For example, it has been 
estimated that for a hypothetical 100,000 barrel-per-stream-day 
refinery to submit waste water to a high degree of treatment 
Mala involve a capital outlay almost six times as great as thar 
needed for a low degree of treatment ($1,126,000 vs $219,000).° 

At the present time the Petroleum Industry feels it is 
Peine forced to deal with water pollution standards which have 
not been clearly defined, and which may soon be changed as a 
result of a water pollution bill (S.2770) written by the Senate 
Public Works Committee. (The bill has been passed by the Senate 
Pieets Still awaiting final action in the House .)? As a result 
amnis uncertainty, almost no refineries are scheduled to be 
built this year. While many companies are planning new 
memineries, they are waiting for clarification of the regulations 
regarding allowable pollution levels, and for the new specifica- 
tions for fuels. Although refineries are operating today at 
about 87 per cent of capacity, demand for finished products is 


lipia. 


CIbid., p. 93. 
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Washington Post, 


Elsie Carper, "Assault Grows on Clean Water Bill,” 
Dec. 11. 1g (i E 
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expected to increase about 5 per cent a yeon 
that the normal time period from commence menton oN 
meiinery to completion is three years mir ar rPe aoa e 
Warted States will outrun its refinery Cpacicy nee 
: l 
Se venties. 

Hence, close cooperation between che governgemez reg 
Bebroleum Industry is needed so that the countries! fuel needs 
fem be met with the minimum cost to the environment. 

industry needs to know what the government vane mada 

Mia government. 1S about to ask iit todo, government d; 


wo Know -wnat industry cando, whati To Toying torso rana 
how much time and money it is going to take.¢ 


1931 Spending in U.S. to Move Up Slightly in 1972," 
Oil & Gas Journal, January 31, 1972, pp. 49-50. 


“National Petroleum Council, Environmental Conservation, 


p. 39. 





CHAPTER V 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


There is grave danger 4n portraying thei ssveuor 
the environment as the polluters vs. the people or 
the nuts vs. the defenders of the American Systen, 
depending on your point of view. 

--William D. Ruckelshausl 

This paper has attempted to assess whether or not the 
Petroleum Industry is meeting its responsibilities to eliminate 
a@emprevent pollution of the waterways in the continental United 
peeves and the contiguous zone. In the course of analysing the 
ES Pts of the Petroleum Industry to protect the environment, 
vuerpPole played by this industry in the economy of the United 
States was first investigated. 

The Petroleum Industry is the third largest industrial 
group in the United States, exceeded in asset value only by 
agriculture and the combined public utilities.” The industry 
as a whole controls $71 billion of assets and employs 1.5 million 
Ample., The extent of activities carried out by these companies 
was from participation in production, refining, marketing, 


and transportation (integrated companies) to those involved in 


iWilliam D. Ruckelshaus, "Environment 1971," An address 
Given at the National Press Club, Washington, Uy C19 vec. loge meee 
D Citizens’ Bulletin, December, lon TE 


“National Petroleum Council, Environmental consent 
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two or three activities (semi-integrated) to those involved in 
just one of the activities (non-integrated). Their operations 
(excluding wholesaling and retailing) are spread throughout 

thirty of the contiguous forty-eight states. In supplying nearly 
ment Of the energy consumed in the United States tae Sande or, 

Er rates more than 500 thoWsand o11 wells; refines ever (en 
Bon barrels of crude oil a day at 250 refineries; and transports. 
in 6,000 tankers and barges, about 16 per cent of domestic 

ce, a guarter of the refined products, and all of the oil 
imported from Overseas? 

While the Petroleum Industry is carrying out ics Tun eo 
AE ping our economy well oiled, an estimated /,500 onl! Spills 
e ar occur, directly or indirectly, as a Fresulvl of ree 
activities.” ine maneorsreausesersthese spiaklechas been Toner 
Be ehuman error during transfer operations, while the source of 
most of the largest spills was barges. 

MOS from aesthetics, e dirTrerenee -o77 opinTonzera 
cias ne effects of these spills on the environment, especially 
Ice” Tone term. The split Gs more or less divided alome vbe 
ies of those responsible for the pollution and those wishing 
Be con it. To date, the most comprehensive study of the effect 
MOL 1 spidls on marine lifesis that carried out by Dr. Max 
Blumer and his associates at the Woods Hole Oceanographic 


Institute. The results of his study show that long-term damage 


lTbid. 


“Zeldin, "Audubon Black Paper Number One," p. 100. 
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is done to the biological systems found in the Goasta ee 
the waters which receive the greatest amount Ol sop tte a 
Additional studies, especially one being conducted by the 
Environmental Protection Agency, are expected to confirm these 
results. 

If no effort is made to check Chis pollution = the numbes 
Of spills will undoubtedly increase, as the industry expands its 
operations to meet an expected doubling of demand for oil] by 
1985. Oil spills, however, are not to be left unchecked. As 
pointed out in this paper, several pressures are being brought 
to bear which are providing the incentives and direction needed 
to encourage the industry to attempt to minimize the impact of 
its activities on the environment. These pressures include those 
exerted by the government, conservation groups and the industry's 
sense of social responsibility. 

While the term "social responsibility" has many defini- 
trons, ranging from the idea that business should be all things 
Pema! people to the idea that business’ social responsibility 
meee Maximize profits, the definition chosen by this writer 
is the one expounded by Peter Drucker and others which claims 
Meee DUSinesses are socially responsible when they fulfill 
nm... society's needs through concentration on their own 
specific job." In carrying out its “own! speci fic jobs 


Petroleum Industry has the responsibility to prevent harmiul 


Iprucker, The Age of Discontinuity, p. 206. 





ee 
pollution of the waters of the United Stateszprzzir ser en 
eid processes. 

It should be noted that it is not strictis e eo 
altruism which is prompting industry to become more aware of its 
responsibilities to society. A well-publicized advertising 
campaign stressing "corporate involvement" can do much to deflect 
Mmercriticism of pressure groups and Stay the growing Chre TTH 
mmcreased governmental control. That a commitment to social 
involvement may also save a company time and money is pointed out 
Wonn ER. Bunting, president of First Pennsylvania Corporation: 

I can think of few more foolish expenditures of 

Salary dollars than having the corporate secretary and 
Pub e relations officers, not to mention the cheaeeminand 


mche board, spending hours debating a second-year an 
student who owns three shares.lł 


in 


Corporations are also feeling an internal pressure to 
maeome more responsible citizens. tJThis pressure is generavea by, 
the executives and workers who are themselves members of soceity 
and have 2 live with the results of their companies! environ- 
Mens policies. The effects of oil pollution are felt to a far 
greater extent by the people involved in the industry than by a 
meemer in North Dakota. In other words, the pollution is, 
relatively speaking, localized in the area where the people in 
wae Petroleum Industry live and work. It is their beaches and 
drinking water which are affected. 


Federal and state governments are increasingly providing 


the standards for pollution control which wil) osu eee ee 


‘charles N. Stabler, "Changing Times: for Many Compras 
tions, Social Responsibility Is Now a Major Concern," Wall 
Streets Ournal, Vet. 20, I9 Den 
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members of the Petroleum Industry will be equally responsible 
citizens. Federal laws concerning water polucio m 
plied significantly since the Refuse Act of 1899 and the vous 
Pollution Act of 1924 were passed. The basis of the current 
L deral program is the Federal Water Pollution Controls 
amended. The various laws which make up this legislation were 
reviewed in Chapter III. That the Federal Government has become 
Pes standard setter in the pollution field is due in great part 
to the urging of business in general and the Petroleum Industry 
Mmamparcicular. Petroleum companies operate in thirty states mand 
a lack of uniform standards combined in certain instances with 
lax enforcement will work towards the economic disadvantage of 
eene Companies that are trying to meet their responsibilities 
There are 40,000 petroleum-connected companies, and only a naive 
MSs woulda expect to find one and all with the same degree 
of awareness of responsibilities regarding pollution. 

While the problem of lax state laws is generally being 
@emrected, the problem of a lack of uniform standards is raising 
Mey questions. In line with Congressional policy that the 
states have the primary right and responsibility to control the 
pollution of their waters, the Water Quality Act of 1965 gave the 
states the right to establish water quality standards, subject to 
approval by the appropriate Federal agency (currently the 
Environmental Protection Agency). Hence, no uniform national 
standards were established. As pointed out in Chapter III, some 


conflicts have arisen between state and Federal regulations. 





ol 
should the Supreme Court determine that a Union iS e 


required or that statutes ". 


pose a positive andam e 
conflict with the general maritime law m nen a a rc 
men declared invalid.” 

The problem of international agreements and then 
weiets with the Federal Water Pollution Control Act wasm@alco 
mescussed. Under the 1954 convention's practicality standard aor 
Bu charge of oilyzwastes, ships registered in counmeriesgerner 
mero Che United States, which are parties to the conven: Oie 
wala determine that the most practical area to discharge qer 
Aste is Within twelve miles of the coast line. Additionally, 
Emo receement of the discharge provisions rests with the county or 
feeerstry. The second problem discussed concerns the requirement, 
Mater Federal law, for ships over 300 gross tons using the navi-= 
Sable waters of the United States to establish and maintain proot 
Sn nancial responsibility to cover the cost of oil spill cleans 
fee lis conflicts with the right of innocent passage as 
guaranteed by Article 14 of the Convention on the Territorial Sea 
mad the Contiguous Zone in that, under the provisions of the 
convention, ships merely transiting through the territorial 
waters of the United States can not be required to show proof 
of financial responsibility. Aside from the unequal financial 
eden on U.S. ships and those foreign ships entering UST ports 


mayen results from this situation, it appears that unilavera" 


The George Washington Universivy, Cer TE e 
Technological Aspects, p. 4-1. 
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action is not the best method of solving the problem of sea 
pen lution. 

To close the discussion of préssures onae e 
industry to clean up its operations, the paper surveyed the 
activities of environmental and conservation groups. While they 
eve played an important role in alerting the publie and tie 
mewernment to the dangers of pollution, there is the risk that in 
their zeal to solve one problem, they may well cause several 
others. As an example, the worker back-lash was discussed. 
While the national leaders of the major unions have expressed 
imeem Support of the anti-pollution legislation, local unions 
have fought strict enforcement of these laws where loss of jobs 
Br involved, A study of the €conomic impact of current pollito 
abatement laws was recently released by the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality.” it indicated that vascuge!, 000 ot une cee 
plants included in the study would close between 1972 and 1976. 
Of this number, approximately 800 would have closed in any case, 
With an additional 200 to 300 being forced to close because of 
anti-pollution requirements. During the same period, from 
50,000 to 125,000 jobs would be lost due to enforcement of 
eee rronmenvtal protection regulations? As Tar as the Petroleum 
Industry is concerned, the study estimates that about 12 small 


refineries employing about 1,000 workers would be forced to 


Council on Environmental Quality US DS Dane 
Commerce, and U.S., Environmental Protection Agency, Ineyieeno mee 
impact of Pollution Control: A Summary of Recenv (stuGmes 


(Washington, D.C.: Council on Environmental E 
Seo 39. 
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close. While the over-all job loss totals represcnGeenissse sa 
1 per cent to 4 per cent of the work force in the industries 
wider study, local impact resulting from the close 
mignt be the town's principal employer could be severe.” 

The industry 's response to the pollition propinas 
been a wide-ranging attack consisting of research, education and 
training, and expenditures on pollution control equipment. Re- 
search projects covering a broad variety of oil-related problems 
are being funded by the industry through the American Petroleum 
Institute, and further research is being carried out by individual 
cumpanles. Projects include the study of the effects of oll pol- 
ition on marine life, the search for methods of oil spill clean= 
Meno. the development of safety devices to prevent accidental 
Spills. It is important to note that while considerable work has 
meem done in the area of oil spill recovery, a satisfactory me cnoi 
of reclaiming oil in open water with waves over two foot high 
@mrcurrents of over one knot is lacking as of this date,“ 

The Petroleum Industry has also been spending heavily on 
water treatment equipment and facilities to meet Federal and 
state water quality standards. The Economic Impact of Pollution 
Control survey indicates that by 1976, the costs of refinery 
pollution treatment (air and water) alone will average about 


$0.06 per barrel which will result in an increase in price per 


linia. 


“ American Petroleum Institute and U.S. Deparvmenueot 7a. 


Interior, Proceedings: Industry Government Seminar. oll ome 
Treating Agents, pp. 35-36. 
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barrel of $0.08.* This latter figure includes the return neces- 
sary to attract the capital required TO purchase po pero coer 
egulpment. 

These estimates were based on the costs involved in 
meeting current Water-quality standards. Costs Couto anereaa 
considerably if the new Federal Water Pollution Control Act, 
S.2/70, which has already been approved by the Senate, is passed 
substantially unchanged by the House. Rather than allowing the 
States to set water-quality standards for rivers and lakes con- 
Sistent with their designated uses, the bill sets zero discharge 
as a national goal by IOs = During the first phase or unen 
Witch runs to 1976, industry must apply the "best practicable" 
technology to control water pollution. By 1981, all companies 
m expected to achieve zero discharge unless they can show that 
available technology does not allow this to be done at a reason- 
able cost. After 1981, all companies must use the "best avail- 
able" anti-pollution technology, with the aim of achieving Zero 


3 


discharge by 1985. The Environmental Protection Agency is 


required to report to Congress on the cost/feasibility of zero 
w Charge; if the cost appears to outweigh the benefit, Congress 
can reset the national goal to a target more in line with economic 


realities. 


‘council on Environmental Quality, U.S., Department of 
Commerce, and U.S., Environmental Protection Agency, The Economic 


Mec of Pollution Control, py 29. 


ee Congress, Senate, Federal Water Pollution Control 
mev Amendments of 1971, oDi: 


STpid., Oa nee 


H The Stormy Debate Over 'Zero Discharge 7 Biss 
Meeksubepruary 5, 197 25.02 798 
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Ihe Petroleum Industry, alone With the Nixon ici. 
tion and most business groups, opposes the concept of zero 
daS charge arguing that it would be beyond the ability of the 
Seonony to support these costs. he N Petroleum Institute 
estimates that water treatment using the "best available" 
technology would cost the refinery segment of the industry about 
$2 billion; total industry exvenditures would be about $5 
billion.” 

ihe administration also argues Chat it wouldibe e Con miS 
cally unfeasible to require every body of water in the U.S. to be 
wally free of pollutants. Studies by the Council on Environ- 
femval Quality indicate that removal of the last 1 per cent of 
Mutants from waste water costs 1.5 times as much as removal 
othe first 95-99 per cent.” New technology could reduce these 
costs, but some administration spokesmen warn that the time table 
Bem Dy the bill may not allow enough time for needed research. 
Counseling a "slow-down" policy, Commerce Secretary Stans asks: 
Bent it time to say 'Wait a minute'? If we try to solve our 
environmental problems more quickly than our technology permits, 
not only will we raise costs sharply and suddenly, but we will 
also increase the number of false steps that we take along the 


way." 


Ti E. Gubrud, Deputy Director 7 Committee Don aaa 
Meier Conservation, American Petroleum Institutes telephone 
interview, Washington, D.C., March, 1972. 


“Burt Schorr, "New Federal Requirements for Power Plants 
Spur Debate About Cost and Pace of Pollution Laws," Wall Street 
fournal, dam. 10, 1972, P.a 


SIpid. 
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In conclusion, what can be saia 3DOUC View seu rere 
the Petroleum Industry vis-a-vis its obligations to protect tie 
earth from which it draws the source of its wealth? | A number ee. 
facts may be marshaled by the industry to prove MiS ae 
in the main, the oil companies are attempting to meet their 
fmeoponsibilities to avoid pollution of U.S: waters by their 
mmeeoaucts and processes. 

First on the list of credits is the industr E Er e O 
mewilutcion abatement spending. As pointed cut in Chapter iV, Ane 
Pewroleum Industry, in terms cf investment in pollution control 
daii pment, ranked first among the identifiable industry groups 
in 1970. Expenditures for capital equipment amounted to $184.7 
million, while total expenditures for water pollution abatement, 
including maintenance of equipment and research and development, 
amounted to $288 million. The industry also points out that a 
Warge portion of the costs of new refineries is devoted to 
Motion control equipment. However, while these are impressive 
figures, it must be remembered that the Petroleum Industry is the 
third largest industry group in the United States. The $288 
million spent on water pollution represents only 0.4 per cent of 
the 1969 income of $65.3 ot dem > 

Government officials are generally favorable in their 
Assessment of the pollution control efforts of the majorivy of 
eur companies. A paper presented by K. EH. Biglanesanesn Wa ew 
Division of 011 and Hazardous Materials, Environmental Protection 


l 
PRATITI. 


Zeldin, "Audubon Black Paper Number One: Oil Pollution," 
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Agency, at the 19/1 Conference on the Prevention renal 
C Oil- Spills stated Chat. 
Most of the petroleum industry is responding to the 
provisions of the Act and, at present is demonstrating 
a Willingness to protect the environment against the 
unnecessarsvzdıschare za 777 
As noted in the summary above, the Petroleum Industry is 
also budgeting money for research in the areas of waste treatment, 
oil spills prevention and cleanup, and the biological effects of 
Ser spills. Asa very public-relations conscious industry, the 
Bevroleum companies, through their advertising and annual Tenor» 
are Making sure that the public is aware of its anti=polluti#on 
efforts. The annual reports are particularly indicative of the 
pattern of social awareness among the individual oil companies. 
A brief survey of a representative number of 1970 annual reports 
showed that the major petroleum companies were concerned with 
Serpoolishing a posture of social responsibility. While proninene 
mention was made in their reports of company activities in the 
mead Of pollution control, this type of information was notable 
tiking in the annual reports of the small lesser known” companies. 
The industry may also be commended for its efforts to 
meevent O1l spills resulting from tanker activity: new tankers 
aoe being built with double bottoms to prevent massive sprr 
as the result of groundings; old tankers are being refitted so 


oily wastes can be retained on board until it can be safely 


unloaded; crews are being trained in oil spill prevention, and 





l American Petroleum Institute, Environmental rote sen 
Agency and United States Coast Guard, Proceedings: Prevention 
ao eontro or Oir spills oem 
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cleanup; and devices are being developed Comman 
far l=proot. 

While all these pollution abatement efforts are commend- 
able, the Petroleum Industry still has an oily record, Guess 
to its size. Of the 40,000 petroleum-related companies, many are 
small operations operating at the limits of what poorly enforced 
laws will allow. As was previously pointed out, the enforcement 
of water-quality standards under the 1965 Water Quality Act has 
been almost non-existent. A major problem has been the difficulty 
Sperelating the effect of the pollutants dumped by an individual 
company to the overall water quality in away which can be 
demonstrated in court. | A further block to strict enlorcem 9m 
has been the presence of industry representatives on state 
pollution-control boards.“ Furthermore, under the 1965 Act, 
es were allowed to set their own standards, subject vo 
Federal approval, for interstate waters passing through their 
memories, This has led to a lack of uniform standards. 

Other difficulties have arisen asızrresulrzorin or 
Beorcıions of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act which deal 
metly wich oil pollution. Under the provisions of this Ace, 
regulations were published which described "harmful quantities" 
of oil as those discharges which violate applicable state water 


quality standards or cause a sheen upon the water. The Act 


us Congress, Senate, Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act Amendments of 1971, p. 8. 


2 
Del). 


Zeldin, "Audubon Black Paper Number One: Oil Pollution," 
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further declares that none of ¡ts pro iio 
preted as preventing the right of a state To estapr anzu ern 
requirements or liability with respect Too Zoe 
indicated in Chapter II, the Petroleum Industry feels the sheen 
standard to be impracticable, because almost any amount of oil 
Bott cause a sheen on the surface of the water. Also Mineria 
that states may impose their own perhaps more stringent regula- 
Bons concerning oil spills could cause serious complications, 
eeoecially for those companies engaged in interstate transport 
Se Ol. 

As a result of this pollution law muddie, conscientious 
Companies are put at an economic disadvantage. Should Company A 
spend heavily for pollution control equipment when Company B 
down river is getting away with only minimal waste treatment? 
lies, Managers are faced with a dilemma because. as pointed ony 
Dekewrence Moss, a director of the Sierra Ciub, ". . . they work 
within a system where their performance is judged by the corporate 
profit-and-loss statement which doesn't allow for social con- 
siderations ."* 

White industry in general, and the Petroleum Indust, 
particular, objects to the Senate bill S.2//0, especially an 
regards to the concept of zero discharge, these opponents should 
be reminded that the major result of the bill would be the 
establishment of uniform national water quality standards based 
em effluent limits. This would oblige all compevin2g compet. 

tprederick Andrews, "Changing Times: Puzzled Businessmen 


Ponder New Methods of Measuring Success." Wall Street Journal, 
Dec. 9, 19/1, pe 1. 
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within an industry to make similar cleanup error oie ee 


economic penalties incurred when Just a fow (com. anes age 


to meet their obligations. 


The writer feels Chat the followin conc or ee 


euioported by the facts presented Inti S paper: 


iR 


that the Petroleum Industry efor the most ooma 
recognizes that 1t hasta social responses De ane 
avoid harmful pollution of the Nation's waters 

Dy eee, 

ier (ete acuse tears ee end 
attempt to meet its responsibilities. 

That disagreement as te whacv constitutes arenal 
pollution does exist between the industry and the 
mecerak and some o>vave Severance. 

That uniform, workable standards, enicgrecd mia 
equality will speed up the attainment of a 


mutually satisfactory goal. 





APPENDIX I 


RESEARCH BRIEFS 


Completed Projects” 


Madus trial 0i1 Waste Control, July, 1970 (API Pub. 4041), 
A Series of articles dealing with Che problemn ortoni 
mMástes in industry, including standards for control, methods of 


treatment, and disposal of these wastes. 


A Primer on Oil Spill Cleanup, December, 1968 (API Pub. 4012). 


Explains methods and procedures for cleaning mp orl 
spills, taking into account various faetors such as type of 
Material spilled, amount, climatic conditions, sea conditions, 


Sime proximity to critical areas. 


m e Study of 011 Spill Cleanup Procedures, 2 Vols., 
February, 1970 (API Pubs. 4024, 4025). 


A more recent update of Pub. 4041. 


Oil Spill Treating Agents . . . A Compendium, May, 1970 (API 
Emo, 4042). 


Contains information on various products with application 
im che control and removal of 011 spills ey iiewseludy MES 


dispersants, sinking agents, sorbents, combustion promoters, 


l American Petroleum Institute, Environmental esca" 
pp. III-12 - III-15. 
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biological degrading agents, gelling agents ocacion ee 


and miscellaneous agents. 


Current Projects” 
Mathematical Modeling and Environmental Testing of Containment 
Booms, (Project OS-2 and OS-3). 
This project consists of developing mathematica modei 
Ceep læn the spread of uncontrolled oil on water, the forces 


acting on containment booms, and validation of models and tests 


in the open sea. 


Development and Demonstration of New Devices for Removal and 
separation of Spilled Oil, (Project OS-5A). 


This project is concerned with testing d skinne irao onmi 
ka axial separator used to remove and separate spilled oil under 
nıeh-sea conditions. The model is being developed by Reynolds 


Submarine services Corporation. 


Oiled Waterfowl Rehabilitation, (Project OS-12). 

This study is concerned with surveying the methods of 
cleaning oil soaked birds and getting them back on their Wings. 
PeManual, entitled The Rehabilitation of Oil-soaked Birds, is 


Eeeepected to be issued in 1972. 


Training Film, (Project 0S-19). 
The object of this project as Tcl predice tas! wii. 
train personnel of the Petroleum Industry in the methods of 


Handling oil spill emergencies, especially ao 


‘Tha. pp AA 
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Effects and Fate of Oil in the Marine Bnvironmen O 
OS-20A). 
This study is concerned wath both the short-veriean 
long-term biological effects of oil on marine ze na 
commissioned by Esso Research and Engineering Company at a cost 


of $380,000, the study has been extended under the sponsorship 


Ge nae American Petroleum Institute. 


Hemel on Prevention of Oil Spills, (Project 0S-22). 


tars manual» on the prevention ofvomia soils acybein. 


prepared by the API. 





APPENDIX SEE 


Selected Water Pollution Contro ME: Dendi -0N CS 


By The Petroleum Inou cery 


TABLE 2 


CAPITAL EXPEND TURC TI ONONE Eo CoN) 
(Thousands ol Dollaro) 


ERODUCTION 
Crude oil 45 454 
Gas ee 
Other DE | 
Total Production 73, 452% 
TRANSPORTATION 
Tankers and barges Ia 
Railroad 50 
Pipeline 3,464 
Trucks > 
Other 609 
total Transportation 5,991% 
MARKETING 
Bulk terminals 4,147 
Loading 166 
Set Gems uae tons 5,623 
Other 144 
Total Marketing AS 
MANUFACTURING 
REM Ses 
Chemical plants 
Other 


Total Manufacturing 93,598 


“The total exceeds the sum of the individual parts Decale 
erie or two companies only reported a Lora iio 





source: American Petroleum Institute, Air and Water ence acre 


Expenditures, tau lo oa eer 
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TAB LE: 


OPERATING AND MAINTENANCE EXPENDITURES 1970 (Est.) 
(Thousands ol Doll r 


PRODUCTION 
Crude Oa. 
Gas 
Other 
oval Proquection 


TRANSPORTATION 
Tankers and barges 
pace 
Trucks 
unes 
Lora ans portaron 


MARKETING 
Bulk termínals 
Loading 
service stations 
Other 
Total Marketing 


MANUFACTURING 
Refineries 
Chemical plants 
Other 
total Manufacturing 


TOTAL 





Peel 
SOS 
wer 

es 

ns 

3,553° 

ae 
a 


“The total exceeds the sum of individual parts because 
me or two companies only reported a total figure. 


Source: 


American Petroleum Institutes ar tando Weber Consem e 


Expenditures, Table VII, p. 16 





APPENDIX III 


SHIPBOARD POLLUTION CONTROL TRAINING PROGRAM” 


subject Coverage Outline 


Srrentation to the Objectives of the Program 

tae Program Content and Approaches to Presentation 

mee vory of Pollution: Control Activities Within the Federal 
kevernment 

EE cory of Pollution Control Activities Within the Shipping 
Industry 

Eory of Pollution Control Activities sat tae International 
Level 

Review of Pertinent Domestic Laws and Regulations 

Review of Pertinent International Conventions 

The Process of Development of Domestic Requirements 

moe Process of Development of International Requirements 

Momestic Agencies, their Jurisdictions and Activities 

ibrernational Agencies, their Jurisdictions and Activities 

Legal and Financial Liabilities of the Officers and Crew 

Responsibilities of Vessel Personnel to Management 

Responsibilities of the Terminal Operator 

Mere cts of Various Pollutants on Marine Environments 

The Complex Relationships Between Pollution and Safety 

Refinery Operations Related to Crude Processing 

Hw ci cal and Chemical Aspects of Oil and Other Pollutants On 
and In Water 

Mer Potential for Pollution from Routine Ship Operation 

Mmeeeetivial Pollution Problems During Cargo Transfer 

ren tial Pollution Problems During Bunkeringe Operations 

Ma tire Practices for Pollution Prevention 

Denmtenance as a Pollution Control Practice 

mex Cleaning Procedures from the Viewpoint of Pollution Control 

Meeelast Handling from the Viewpoint of Pollution Control 

shoreside Ballast/Slop Handling Facilities 

Buble Waste Handling Procedures 

Ihe Load-on-Top Approach to Crude Carriage 

The Tanker Owners Voluntary Agreement on Liability for Oil 
Pollution (TOVALOP) and Vessel Personnel Responsibilities 
Ihereunder 

meeority of Actions in Minor Spill situarions 


american Petroleum Institute, USABA we 
Protection Agency and United States Coast Guard, ecole 


Prevention ana Control. of Oil opie eee e 
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Priority of Actions in Gress Spir rim me 

Evaluation of the seriousness Of anvinete we 

Operation of the Federal Oil Spill Concur a ee 

On-Board Spill Handling Techniques 

Over-The-Side Spill Handling Techniques 

he Lessons of History on keped eom Seren 

Current Status-of-Technological Developm TEE na a e 
Continuing Sources, of Pollution Contro ern eana 

The Future Plans of Management Relative to Pollution Control 
Reporting Requirements 
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